Christmas Jn The Heart 


Christmas on the city streets 

With all the lights aglow, 
Christmas at the market stalls 

‘Near weighted down with snow; 
Christmas in the dingy slums 

Where white soon turns to gray; 
Christmas where the ships lie moored 

Ghostc-like in the bay. 


Christmas in the wilderness 
Where a lone coyote wails; 
Christmas at the low ranch house 
And all along the trails; 
Christmas in the sleepy towns 
That lie so far apart; 
But best of all, dear friend of mine, 
It’s Christmas in the heart! 


—Frank H. Stallings 








Have You Left Anyone Off Your 


Christmas Shopping List? 


How about yourself? 


FILL YOUR STOCKING WITH 


K.E.A. Group Income Protection 


BY ENROLLING IN THE 


K.E.A. Group Insurance Program 


IF YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM IS NOT A MEMBER: HAVE 


YOUR SUPERINTENDENT CONTACT THE LOCAL OFFICE 


KY. GROUP OFFICE: 320 FRANCIS BLDG. — LOUISVILLE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





























Officially listed in Kentucky... 
| Upton-Fuller ARITHMETICS ) 


Grades 3 through 8 1956 Copyright 


Number relationships used to teach fundamental 
number facts 
Why these Motivating problems and projects based on inter- 
ests of pupils 
Increased understanding of arithmetic attained 
through strong emphasis on meaning 

: Practical approach to problem solving stressed 
give perfect ‘ene aaa book 

7 , Complete battery of tests covering all phases of 
satisfaction arithmetic work 
Readability assured through careful control of 
vocabulary and sentence structure 








arithmetics 














American Book Company Publishers of a Complete 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Language Arts Program 





Kentucky Balfour Company, Louisville 


“———~. As The Name Implies ———~ 


We ARE a Kentucky Company 
We OWN and OPERATE our Engraving Plant in LOUISVILLE, KY. 


We MANUFACTURE The Finest Commencement Invitations — 


Personal Cards — Diplomas 
We SELL L. G. BALFOUR Class Rings — the VERY BEST 


We GIVE Personal Service — ALWAYS 


Signed — Norvin Green — Boyce McElya — Muir Taylor 
Robert Mullins — Paul Nortker — Russell Rivard — Gerald Grenough 
Walter C. Jetton, Director of Public Relations 
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PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 

WHEREAS, the 13th day of December, 1809, Jane Todd Crawford was first 
visited by Dr. Ephraim McDowell at her home and he diagnosed her 
condition as an ovarian tumor and recommended an abdominal operation 
for its removal; and 

WHEREAS, on that date she decided to submit to surgery although she 
realized that she would be compelled to ride horseback a distance of 60 
miles over rough and treacherous roads to the home of her surgeon, and 
further she fully realized that the operation was to be performed on a 
crude table and without the aid of an anaesthetic; and 

WHEREAS, her great courage in submitting to this previously untried opera- 
tion has become world renowned and Jane Todd Crawford’s role in 
medical history has been commemorated by the shrine at Danville, 
Kentucky, to her and Dr. McDowell, the Father of Ovariotomy: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, A. B. Chandler, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, do hereby proclaim Thursday, December 13, 1956, as 


JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 


and urge all citizens to take cognizance of this day and to appropriately 
observe it in schools, churches, clubs, and other suitable places with 
historical and memorial ceremonies in honor of Jane Todd Crawford. 
Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this the 15th 
day of October in the year of our Lord one 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty-six, and in 
the year of the Commonwealth, the one hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth. 
Thelma L. Stovall (Signed) A. B. Chandler, Governor 


Secretary of State 
(By Frances L. Marshall) 





State-Adopted in Kentucky 


Row-Peterson Arithmetic Program 
For Grades 3 through 8 


e Lessons that develop and clarify number concepts. 


e Problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 
day situations. 


e Number stories and illustrations that give meaning to arithmetic. 
e Abundant drill and practice activities. 


e Maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the 
pupil learns. 


e A planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress. 


e Comprehensive Workbooks (available with Teachers’ Editions) - 
requiring only minimum teacher supervision. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 











Please Note 


Inspiration 
A guest editorial linking teaching 


and immortality should provide food 
for thought. (Page 4) 


Remuneration 


Two school systems have embarked 
on a program of rewarding teachers 
for participation in in-service train. 


ing. (Pages 10-11) 


Association 

A good sampling of KEA Depart. 
ments, Sections and affiliated groups 
have reported on their activities in 


this issue. (Pages 16-22) 





Calendar of Events 


December 13-15: Annual meeting, 
Kentucky Association of Schoo! Ad- 
ministrators, Louisville. 

December 27-29: National Coun. 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, Jones. 
boro, Ark. 

December 27-30: National Science 
Teachers Association, New York City. 

February 15-20, 1957: American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City. 


February 23-27: National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 


pals, Washington, D. C. 


March 4-6: Annual Conference, 
NEA Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

March 17-20: Annual Conference, 
ASCD, St. Louis. 

March 24-29: Annual Meeting, 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Cincinnati. 


April 4: NEA Centennial Birth- 
day Party, Everywhere. 
April 10-12: Annual KEA Con- 


vention, Louisville. 


June 30-July 6: NEA Centennial 
Convention, Philadelphia. 
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Officers, Directors 
aud Staff 


OFFICERS 


Term Expires 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis, President, 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 12, 1957 
Clyde T. Lassiter, First Vice President, 
717 West Cooper Drive, Lexington 
April 12, 1957 
Miss Virginia Murrell, Second Vice 
President, 400 Taylor Ave., Bellevue 
April 12, 1957 


DIRECTORS 

Roy McDonald, Cadiz June 30, 1957 
Moss C. Hill, 2227 St. Mark Court, 

Owensboro 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown June 30, 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 2 June 30, 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, . 

Paris June 30, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead June 30, 1959 
Ira Bell, Monticello June 30, 1958 
Sara Rives, Board of Education, 

Covington 
James A. Cawood, Harlan ......June 30, 1957 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins June 30, 1958 
Carlos Oakley, Morganfield, Ex Officio 

April 12, 1957 





STAFF 


J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 

Edna M. Mitchell, Consultant for Profes- 
sional Services 

N. B. McMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


The Kentucky School Journal is published 
by the Kentucky Education Association, 
1419-1421 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. Telephone JU 5-2719. 
N. B. McMillian 
Editor 
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District Education Associations 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John D. Minton, Cadiz 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Stanley Johnson, Henderson 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Darrell Carter, Tompkinsville 
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President—Guy McCoy, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 1207 Larue 
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Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Sara Thomas, University School, 
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EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Dorothy Conley, Wheelwright 
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NORTHERN DISTRICT 
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Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, 
Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mallie Bledsoe, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 





A Touch of Immortality 


As a guest editorial this month we 
are using an address by President 
Samuel B. Gould, of Antioch College 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio. In it he 
says many of the things we would like 
to say—and says them in a much bet- 
ter fashion. 

* * * 

It has always been a matter of pro- 
found wonder and dismay to me that 
the teaching profession makes only 
the feeblest efforts to show its attrac- 
tiveness to young people, that it is 
apologetic about its position and de- 
featist about its future. 

I have listened with horror to fine, 
upstanding teachers and guidance 
counselors openly warning their 
charges that they should avoid the 
teaching profession as they would the 
plague. I have heard them explain 
its financial inequities, drudgery, and 
repetitiveness. And in almost every 
instance I have realized that the teach- 
er was unconsciously telling an un- 
truth, for there were any number of 
other career opportunities open to 
him if he wished to choose them. 
What kept him at this colorless, unex- 
citing task when he could so easily 
have changed to something else? 

I have had all the bitter experi- 
ences common to many teachers—fi- 
nancial, intellectual, social—for my 
teaching career began in the depths 
of the depression years and was 
marked by disappointments, priva- 
tions, and insults which bordered on 
the fantastic. Yet, I would be proud 
and happy if my son were to decide 
to make teaching his life’s work. For 
I know in my heart, just as most of 
the complainers do, that there is no 
greater profession on earth. 

Just what is a teacher, anyway? 
Having been one for years, I have 
naturally been curious about defini- 
tions, and I have never seen a satis- 
factory one. The dictionary gives 
very little help. It says, for example, 
that a teacher is “one who trains or 
accustoms to some action, who im- 
parts knowledge, gives lessons in, in- 
forms, tells, makes to know how, 
etc.” This hardly satisfies or stimu- 
lates the imagination. It is too dry, 
too pedantic, and most of all, too in- 
complete and inaccurate. My own 
definition, a brief one, may also not 
be satisfactory, but for me it comes 


4 


closer to broad reality. To me, a 
teacher is a person with a touch of 
immortality. 


A Vestige of Oneself 


Let me explain what I mean. The 
desire to teach is a deep-seated one 
and permeates the hearts and souls 
of thousands upon thousands who 
have never given conscious thought 
to entering the profession. We all 
teach in one way or another and find 
in it unusual and almost mysterious 
satisfaction. 

The mother and father are teach- 
ing their children constantly: teaching 
the baby to walk; teaching the small 
fry to swim, to fish, to read, to sing; 
teaching habits of living and think- 
ing, sometimes by precept and some- 
times by example. 

Children teach one another at their 
play, colleagues in business teach one 
another in their professional associa- 
tions, physicians often devote a por- 
tion of their time to teaching medical 
students, concert artists are drawn to 
young people with talent, ministers 
are engaged in one of the noblest 
forms of teaching—and so we might 
go on and on. 

Why does this happen? Because 
we all sense, directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unconsciously, that to 
leave a vestige of oneself in the de- 
velopment of another is a touch of 
immortality. Through this we live 
far beyond our span of mortal years. 
Through this we find new and more 
impelling reasons for being, for popu- 
lating this earth. 

If you have ever seen the light of 
understanding shine in another’s eyes 
where no light shone before, if you 
have ever guided the unsteady and 
unpracticed hand and watched it sud- 
denly grow firm and purposeful, if 
you have ever watched a young mind 
begin to soar to new heights and have 
sensed that you are participating in 
this unfolding of the intellect, then 
you haye felt the sense of being a 
humble instrument in the furtherance 
of mankind. 


Just as the doctor feels the heart- 
beat grow stronger under his minis- 
trations and is overwhelmed by the 
goodness and the privilege vouch- 
safed to him in the performance of 
this service for another, so each per- 
son who teaches is aware of this same 
goodness and privilege. He knows 


that he lives in another being, and 
such knowledge fills him with jp. 
effable love and gratitude. It coun. 
terbalances all of the drudgery, the 
heartaches, and the sacrifices which 
are a part of every worthwhile pro. 
fession. It lifts him completely 
above the world which surrounds him, 
a world, as it seems to him, 
Where planes outsoar the spirit, 
flying blind, 
Where ships outsail the dreams that 
gave them birth, 
Where towers dwarf the upward-reach. 
ing mind, 
Where wealth is mightier than simple 
worth... 

And most of the time, because he 
fears being called naive or sen'imen- 
tal, he conceals this feeling deep with- 
in himself and says nothing about it. 
In fact, he joins in the brittle sophis. 
tication and cynicism of the day and 
uses them as a mask. But the feeling 
persists just the same. 

Service to Mankind 
All people, particularly in youth, 
yearn for a career of service. This 
yearning, unfulfilled, leaves life a 
compromise and breeds restlessness 
and dissatisfaction. But when pur. 
sued unflaggingly, a career of service 
creates a spiritual uplift which can 
take us from the morass to the stars. 
Think of the story of a present-day 
backward and illiterate nation which, 
by the simple adoption and practice 
of a slogan, “Each one teach one,” 
has turned illiteracy into knowledge 
and has performed a modern miracle 
of teaching. What touches of im 
mortality there were here! What de- 
votion to service and what love of 
mankind! Listen to the words of K. 
Gibran in his book, The Prophet: 
And I say that life is indeed darkness 
save when there is urge, 

And all urge is blind save when there 
is knowledge, 

And all knowledge is vain save when 
there is work, 

And all work is empty save when 
there is love, : 

And when you work with love you bind 
yourself to yourself, and to one 
another, and to God. 

Yes, a teacher is a person with a 
touch of immortality, and he should 
be most envied among men. His pro: 
fession should be the most sought 
after, the most carefully prepared for. 
the most universally recognized. An 
as America grows in mental and cul 
tural stature, it will be. 


The Teacher of Tomorrew 


I have served in the teaching ranks 
for twenty-five years. During this 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


time, | have watched the current of 
opinion and sentiment toward the 
teacher and his lot flow ever more 
surely and swiftly in the direction of 
enlightenment and appreciation. The 
time when teachers need be apologetic 
and defensive about their profession 
is drawing to a close. The next 
twenty years, with their exciting strug- 
gle to solve the problems involved 
in educating new millions of students, 
will have as their inevitable by-prod- 
uct a changed concept of the role of 
the teacher and of his place in so- 
ciety. I say this not as a hope but as 
a prophecy. 

The teacher of tomorrow will be 
carefully selected, broadly trained, 
and adequately paid. He*will be the 
powerful force by which this nation 
will achieve the maturity of mind and 
the serenity of spirit that are the hall- 
marks of true greatness. A new 
awareness of destiny and a new sense 
of calling will undergird him as he 
encourages young and old in their 
quest for timeless truth. He will fix 
his eyes upon horizons which lie far 
beyond geographical boundaries and 
which promise a new dawn of broth- 
ethood. Most of all, he will be rec- 
ognized and honored among men as 
one to whom God has given a price- 
less opportunity to serve. 

This is my testament of faith in the 
future of the teacher in America. I 
earnestly invite young people to join 
in a work which is magnificent in its 
purposes and deeply satisfying in its 
achievements — and which bestows 
upon you a touch of immortality. 





Association Miscellany 

Centennial Club ... A_ glance 
at the Honors Page (which is the next 
one over) will show that membership 
in the Centennial Club is increasing. 
The Club, as you know, is made up 
of those districts in which all the 
teachers have joined both the KEA 
and the NEA. Several districts have 
made this a practice from year to 
year, but a larger number than usual 
this year has chosen this method of 
marking the centennial years of our 
state and national associations. If 
your district is not listed, please check 
and see if a slight additional effort 
would not qualify you for member- 
ship. We can spare a whole page, if 
necessary. 


December, 1956 


KEA Report Card... The first 
appearance last month of the KEA 
Report Card has been applauded by 
many persons, both lay and profes- 
sional. In addition to inclusion in 
the 23,000 copies of the Journal, 
5,000 copies of the 4-page Report 
Card were mailed to lay citizens all 
over the state. You should send to 
the KEA office the names and ad- 
dresses of interested citizens in your 
local district who should be receiving 
this publication. The next issue will 
come out in January, so send in your 
names right away. 


Journal Mailing List ... So far 
this school term we have mailed the 
Journal to those on the membership 
rolls as of May, 1956. This list, of 
course, has been brought up-to-date 
as the districts have reported their 
1956-57 membership to this office. A 
good many districts have not sent in 
their enrollment for this year. This 
December issue of the Journal will be 
the last one to be mailed to the old 
mailing list. To guard against miss- 
ing future issues you should check to 
see if the enrollment blanks have been 
sent in for your district. 


KEA Evaluation . . . Most of the 
eleven education districts have held 
a workshop in which they discussed 
the present services being offered by 
the KEA. They discussed also ways 
in which they would like to see these 
services expanded. As soon as all 
these meetings have been held, it is 
expected that a summary will be pre- 
pared which will include all of the 
suggestions made in the various dis- 
trict meetings. From a discussion of 
these many suggestions «it should be 
possible for the teachers of Kentucky 
to decide upon the kind of associa- 
tion they want for the future. Re- 
sults of this evaluation effort will 
make a good start on KEA’s second 
century. 


TEPS Leaflet... The TEPS 
Commission has received many com- 
pliments on its latest leaflet, “You’re 
On The Right Track.” Many of you 
have received a copy and thus are 
aware that it is an effort to acquaint 
teachers with their responsibilities for 
recommending teaching as a career to 
top students. If you have not re- 
ceived a copy, or if you would like 
additional copies for distribution lo- 


cally, you may request them from the 
KEA office. 

KEA Life Plan...An added 
convenience is now available to 
policyholders as a result of approval 
of a monthly payroll deduction pay- 
ment plan. The Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, underwrit- 
er of the KEA Life Plan, has agreed 
to accept payroll deductions in Ken- 
tucky districts in which the superin- 
tendent agrees to make the deduc- 
tions. In addition to the conven- 
ience, there is the further happy note 
that the smaller payments do not in- 
volve an extra charge. 

KEA Approved Insurance... 
The KEA Insurance Committee went 
to great lengths to investigate the 
field of insurance coverage before ap- 
proving the Washington National In- 
surance Company for the KEA Group 
Income Protection Plan and the Min- 
nesota Mutual for the Life Plan. The 
committee was insistent that the cost 
be the lowest possible, that claims be 
promptly and fairly settled, and that 
no pressure be used in enrolling 
teachers in the plans. You may deal 
with authorized representatives of 
these two companies with full confi- 
dence. They are the only companies 
which the KEA has approved. 

You should be wary of any other 
company which claims KEA approval. 
Some such have been reported as be- 
ing active in certain areas of the state. 
Please report to this office any use of 
pressure, any advice to drop present 
insurance, or any claim of KEA ap- 
proval by a company other than the 
two mentioned above. Be sure to 
compare carefully the cost and cov- 
erage of any plan offered by another 
company with that offered under KEA 
plans before signing a contract with 
the other company. The KEA can 
guarantee satisfactory service under 
its approved plans but cannot do so 
under others. You, of course, are 
under no obligation to deal only with 
the KEA approved companies, but, 
for your own safety, you should in- 
vestigate thoroughly before dealing 
with another company. 

The Editor’s Grab-Bag .. . 
Don’t forget that NEA Life Member- 
ship is the biggest bargain on your 
Christmas shopping list. Twenty 
Owensboro teachers and a like num- 
ber in Barren County recently took 
the plunge. Kentucky’s quota would 
be behind us in short order if other 
groups would follow suit. 
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CENTENNIAL CLUB 


In the following districts ALL of the teachers have enrolled in BOTH KEA 


and NEA for the 1956-57 year: 
County County 
Anderson Lincoln 
Barren Livingston 
Boyle Logan 
Bracken McCreary 
Bullitt Madison 
Carlisle Marshall 
Carroll Mason 
Carter Montgomery 
Daviess Oldham 
Estill Pike 
Fleming Robertson 
Franklin Simpson 
Grant Taylor 
Harlan Todd 
Jessamine Trigg 
Kenton Wayne 


KEA 


One Hundred Per Cent 
in the One Hundredth Year 


Independent 
Jenkins 
London 
Maysville 
Middlesboro 
Monticello 
Owensboro 
Pembroke 
Richmond 
Russellville 
Shelbyville 
Somerset 
Springfield 
Stearns 

West Point 
Williamstown 


Independent 
Bardstown 
Beechwood 
Benton 

Berea 

Central City 
Cloverport 
Dawson Springs 
Earlington 


Falmouth 
Ft. Thomas 
Georgetown 
Glasgow 
Greenup 


Hazard 


NEA 
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NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


During Period from Sept. 16 to Oct. 16, By Districts 


FIRST DISTRICT 


13 — total last report 
0 — members added 
13 — total to date 


SECOND DISTRICT 


35 — total last report 
0 — members added 
35 — total to date 


THIRD DISTRICT 
Edwina C. Jones, Bowling Green 


8 — total last report 
1 — member added 
9 — total to date 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


11 — total last report 
0 — members added 
11 — total to date 


FIFTH DISTRICT 

Mrs. Zera D. Baird, Louisville 

Sydney R. Baxter, Louisville 

Will Z. Cannon, Louisville 

Mrs. Carol Tyrrell, Louisville 
88 — total last report 


79 — total last report 
6 — members added 
85 — total to date 


EASTERN 
Adron Doran, Morehead 
Mrs. Vilma S. Tackett, Newcombe 


9 — total last report 
2 — members added 
11 — total to date 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 
Mrs. Louise G. Kiser, Somerset 
7 — total last report 
1 — member added 
8 — total to date 
NORTHERN 
Charity A. Cowan, Erlanger 


10 — total last report 
1 — member added 
11 — total to date 


UPPER CUMBERLAND 
Mrs. Olive W. Blair, Gooserock 
Mrs. Helen Van Curon, Harlan 
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Counties 


Allen 
* Anderson 
*Bracken 
*Bullitt 
Butler 
Campbell 
*Carroll 
*Carter 
Christian 
Crittenden 
*Franklin 
Fulton 
Gallatin 
*Grant 
Graves 
*Harlan 
Hart 
Hickman 
Hopkins 
Jackson 
Knott 
Larue 


Lawrence 
Leslie 
Letcher 
Lewis 
*Livingston 
*Logan 
Lyon 
McLean 
*Madison 
*Mason 
*Montgomer 
Morgan 
*Oldham 
Pendleton 
*Pike 
*Robertson 
Rowan 
Shelby 
*Trigg 
Warren 
*Wayne 
Woodford 


Independent Districts 


Albany 
Augusta 
*Bardstown 
*Benton 
*Berea 
Bowling Green 
Burgin 
Catlettsburg 
Caverna 
*Central City 
*Cloverport 
Covington 
*Dawson Springs 
Dayton 
East Bernstadt 
Elizabethtown 
Eminence 
Fairview 
*Falmouth 
Ferguson 
*Ft. Thomas 
Fulton 
*Glasgow 
*Greenup 
Greenville 
Harlan 
Lebanon 


Leitchfield 
Lincoln Ins‘ itute 
*London 
Lou. & Jeff Co. 
Children’s Home 
Mayfield 
* Maysville 
*Middlesboro 
Mt. Vernon 
Paintsville 
*Pembroke 
Pikeville 
Pineville 
Providence 
Ravenna 
*Richmond 
Scottsville 
*Shelbyville 
Silver Grove 
*Somerset 
Southgate 
South Portsmouth 
*Springfield 
Vanceburg 
Walton Verona 
*West Point 
Williamsburg 


Louisville Schools 


J. B. Atkinson 
Beechmont 
*Bowman Field 


Madison St. Jr. 


High 
John Marshall 


* Albert S. Brandeis 
Gavin H. Cochran 
Frederick Douglas 

*Emerson 

*Emmet Field 
Nicholas Finzer 
Stephen Foster 
Nannie Lee Frayser 
John H. Heywood 


*Geo. W. Morris 
Parkland Elem. 
Wm. H. Perry 
Portland 
Hiram Roberts 
Theodore Roosevel' 
Sallie B. 

Rutherford 
Ellen C. Semple 


4— members added 


8 — total last report 
2— members added 


92 — total to date 


CENTRAL 

Roscoe V. Buckland, Berea 

Alma Carl, Lexington 

Robert L. Mills, Lexington 

Vernon A. Musselman, Lexington 
Daniel N. Shindelbower, Lexington 
Mrs. Ruth H. Webb, Lexington 


10 — total to date 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 


13 — total last report 
0 — members added 
13 — total to date 


(L. W. Buchanan, Upper Cumberland, was 
erroneously listed in Middle Cumberland. 
Totals have been changed to correct this 
error.) 
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*Mary D. Hill 
Samuel B. Jones 
*James R. Lowell 


*John B. McFerran 


Tsaac Shelby 
George Tingley 
Booker T. Wash. 
George Washington 


KEA-NEA PLEDGE LIST 


*Barren 
Boone 
*Boyle 
Calloway 
*Daviess 
*Estill 


Grayson 


Counties 


Hancock 
*Kenton 
Magoffin 
Owen 
*Todd 
Washington 
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$o You Will Know, Coo... 


October 29, 1956 
GREAT many of you know KEA 
best through your contracts with 
its departments and sections. These 
depart ments and sections hold annual 
meetings at the time of the state con 
vention and in some instances carry 
on a program throughout the school 
year. They do much to strengthen 
the profession by giving the individ- 
ual a sense of “belonging.” Dur- 
ing the October 26 and 27 Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Education Confer- 
ence, nine of these groups met. A 
roving reporter was commissioned by 
KEA to take pictures so that you 
could know of their activities during 
this conference. With these pictures 
we hope to start a regular flow of 
departmental news for the Journal. 


Luncheon For Department 
Presidents 

Since so many presidents were in 
attendance at the University Confer- 
ence, KEA sponsored a _ luncheon 
meeting for them on Saturday. This 
meeting was the second such meeting 
of the year. All but eight of the 
forty-one presidents were present. The 
KEA program for the year was dis- 
cussed. 


nu gu 


Pictured here are those in attendance at the NKEA work- 
shop on evaluation of KEA. Facing the group are 
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Plans were made for special 


group tables at the Centennial Din- 
ner Meeting in April. 


KEA Evaluation Workshops 

Three of the KEA Evaluation 
Workshops have been conducted— 
first, second, and northern districts. 
The attendance and interest have 
been excellent. A picture was taken 
of the group in attendance at the 
NKEA meeting. 

The NKEA workshop was held at 
the Taylor Mill School in Kenton 
County—-the weather was lovely, the 
school building was new, Richard 
Stofer and J. A. Caywood as district 
president and secretary were perfect 
hosts! 

* * * 

On Friday, October 26, with two 
photography students from my 
school, I took a “bus-man’s” holiday. 
With cameras in hand, we visited 
Pulaski County High School, two of 
the Somerset elementary schools, and 
one of the Casey County elementary 
schools. In the third issue of the 
“Report Card” you will see the re- 
sults of our visits. Our Assignment 
was to take pictures of “Teachers on 
the job.” Wherever we went, we 
found teachers who wanted to tell 


es 


Elizabeth Dennis 


you about what they were doing—the 

time was just too short to do all the 

visiting we would like to have done. 
* * * 

I had not realized until I saw it in 
print, just how “wordy” I had been 
in the first two columns. With this 
issue, I have asked that the column 
be confined to one page—so, having 
reached that limit I will wait until 
the next issue to tell you of the 
local associations we are assisting to 
organize. 


2 ith Timi 


President 
Kentucky Education Association 


Elizabeth Dennis, Virginia Murrell, evvin Dodson and 
Richard Stofer, as services are discussed. 





On a December day in 1843 an 
English educator and art patron, 
Henry Cole, sat at the library desk of 
his London home addressing to his 
friends what were probably the first 
Christmas cards ever printed. The 
cards depicted a Victorian family as- 
sembled at the festive board and the 
traditional Christmas customs of giv- 
ing to the poor. They bore the now- 
classic greeting: “A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year to You.” 
Cole, in a historic move, two 
months before had commissioned 
John Calcott Horsley, a Royal Acade- 
my artist, to design the card and had 
struck off a thousand lithographed 
copies which were then hand-tinted by 
a professional “colorer.” Cole dis- 
patched some of the cards to his 
friends that December and offered 
the remainder for sale in a London 


shop. 


Fine Art Still Favored 


Greeting cards have advanced a 
long step in the century since 1843, 
but the original idea of expressing 
Christmas greetings with fine art has 
remained unchanged. Americans 
shopping for cards this year may se- 





Material and pictures for this Christ- 
mas feature were supplied by the mak- 
ers of Hallmark Cards. 


\ %, Aa 
\, SS Ha 


An Englishman, Henry Cole, sent the first Christmas 
cards in 1843. Illustrated above, the card was designed 
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A Gallery Of 


Christmas Art 


The Christmas cards we send and re- 
ceive bear the names of famous artisis 
and some of the best contemporary 


art. 


lect, for example, a painting called 
“Hunting Scene” by another Royal 
Academy member—Sir Winston 
Churchill, Britain’s recent prime min- 
ister and famed amateur artist. Or 
he might choose paintings by the late 
French master, Maurice Utrillo, the 
Italian, Massimo Campigli, and such 
famed Americans as Norman Rock- 
well, Saul Steinberg, Robert Schnee- 
burg and Thomas Vroman. 

Not every person can visit the great 


4 
" MApey wrw VR 


SD From. 


Here is how it began. 


art galleries, and few can afford to 
purchase original paintings for their 
homes, but almost everyone can col- 
lect fine art on Christmas cards-—“the 
art gallery of all the people,” as it has 
been termed. And that, to judge from 
thousands of expressions received by 
the firm of Hallmark Cards every 
Christmastide, is just what the Ameri 
can people are doing. Some tell how 
they mount Christmas cards in frames 
for their walls, others classify them 


* 


by a then-famous British artist, John Calcott Horsley. 
Its greeting has not lost its timeliness. 
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by style and school in scrapbooks and 
file boxes, and teachers and students 
bring them to art classes for study. 


Interest In Christmas 

The appearance of Henry Cole’s 
card in the London of the 1840's co- 
incided, curiously, with a period of 
great interest in Christmas in Eng- 
land. Prince Albert, Victoria’s con- 
sort, is said to have introduced the 
first Christmas tree to England in this 
era, and Charles Dickens published 
some of his greatest Christmas stories 
—“A Christmas Carol,” and “The 
Cricket on the Hearth” in the same 
decade. 

Christmas cards appeared in Ameri- 
ca only shortly thereafter. The origin 
of the first ones is clouded, but one 
story, which provides a nice American 
contrast to the British actount, gives 
credit for the first Yule greeting to 
a New York merchant, R. J. Pease of 
Albany. Pease designed, printed and 
mailed one of the first examples as an 
advertisement for his “Great Variety 
Store and Temple of Fancy.” 

The best early Christmas art in 
America came, not unexpectedly, from 
Boston in the 1870’s. Louis Prang, a 
sensitive and art-loving lithographer 
whose ideas were years ahead of his 
time, published his first Christmas 
card in 1874 and his last less than 20 
years later. But in that brief interval 
he established a collection among the 
most prized in the world today, many 
of which are contained in the Hall- 
mark collection. 


No artist is more popular at Christ- 


mas than Norman Rockwell. Above 

is shown a new painting for 1956 

Christmas cards by the famous maga- 
zine illustrator. 
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The Christmas art of a young Philadelphia painter, Robert Schneeburg, is 
characteristic of the contemporary trend in Yule cards. 


Collections embrace not only con- 
temporary cards, but others that 
originated in the three decades from 
1870 to 1900 when both English and 
American Christmas cards reached a 
high degree of artistic excellence. The 
Hallmark Historical Collection, which 
numbers more than 25,000 pieces, 
comprises several thousand of those 
early Christmas cards. 


Art Competitions Held 

Prang reproduced the fine art of 
his day—work by Elihu Vedder, 
Douglas Volk and J. Alden Weir 
among others, all long forgotten but 
capable artists. He also held art com- 
petitions. Curiously, the great Cur- 
rier and Ives lithographs depicting 
nineteenth century America did not 
appear on Christmas cards until well 
into the twentieth century, but their 
popularity today is unflagging. 

Toward the end of the century, a 
postcard craze swept the country, car- 
rying Prang and most other card pub- 
lishers before it. It lasted for more 
than a decade and it was not until 
about 1908 that Hallmark and others 
began publishing Christmas cards of 
the type we know today. The resurg- 
ence of fine art on cards did not occur 
until the 1930’s, when Hallmark took 
the lead in featuring the world’s 
great paintings on cards, but its hold 


on the tastes and imaginations of 
Americans has become more secure in 
each succeeding year. 


That is not to say that Santa Claus, 
holly wreaths, candles, bells and Yule 
logs have been abandoned as Christ- 
mas card illustrations. On the con- 
trary, these age-old symbols are the 
ingredients of the modern Christmas 
cards and are as warm and appealing 
as when John Calcott Horsley used 
them a hundred years ago. 


The late French master, Maurice 

Utrillo, painted this Parisian scene 

for the Hallmark competition. It ap- 

pears on a Christmas card for the first 
time this year. 








Incentive Pay 


For In-Service Training 
In Two Kentucky School Systems 


Daviess County 


Fred T. Burns, Superintendent, 
Daviess County Schools 


HIS past school year the Daviess 

County Schools made in-service 
training activities available to teach- 
ers through its own supervisory per- 
sonnel with the hope of improving 
instruction in some specialized sub- 
jects and fields. The teachers had 
participated in pre-school confer- 
ences and in-service training pro- 
grams before but never had they 
generated so much zeal and enthu- 
siasm for self-improvement. 

Miss Martine Douthitt, art super- 
visor, Mrs. Margaret Cart, helping 
teacher of music, and Mr. John 
Shwab, speech therapist, decided up- 
on their own without coaxing or sug- 
gestions from the superintendent to 
hold in-service activities during after- 
school hours in their respective fields. 
When the programs were underway 
announcements were made in prin- 
cipals’ meeting to acquaint other 
teachers with the type of activities 
they were attempting to emphasize. 
Teachers realizing that a great future 
in education is possible in this type 
program, with children receiving ulti- 
mate benefit, began to enroll. Thus, 
it can be seen that the in-service pro- 
gram was spontaneous on the part of 
those conducting the activities and 
participation by the teachers was on 
a voluntary basis. 


Many Participate 

The problems and areas were 
planned primarily for teachers on the 
elementary level, though any level 
could attend, and some of the sec- 
ondary teachers did participate. Out 
of a total staff of 150 teachers, 110 
were in attendance. The art and 
music programs ran the full school 
term and the speech conference was 
held the last semester. 

In the in-service art program fifty 
teachers of art met together for four 


10 


hours each month to study ceramics 
and to make pottery, tiles and sculp- 
tured pieces for their homes. Many 
admitted this was an entirely new 
but enjoyable experience for them 
and they went back to their class- 
rooms with new concepts and a new 
attitude. 

The group worked with the var- 
ious materials and methods needed 
to teach ceramics to their own pupils. 
They experimented with new mate- 
rials and tools. They tried various 
ways of organizing these materials to 
discover how their pupils could best 
work with them. 

In the in-service music program 
the forty teachers who participated 
decided that music should be a def- 
inite part of the daily living of every 
boy and girl in the system and it 
should be an enjoyable experience 
for both teachers and students. The 
main objective was to encourage the 
teacher to participate actively in the 
five point program of activities— 
singing, rhythms, listening, creative, 
and playing. The teacher then could 
offer to the children an opportunity 
to understand, love and make good 
music. 

The purpose of the twenty-four 
teachers enrolled in the speech ther- 
apy program were threefold: (1) To 
give the classroom teacher some un- 
derstanding of the problems involved 
in speech therapy; (2) To instruct 
the teacher in how to do much to- 
ward eliminating minor irregulari- 
ties in articulation and providing a 
better psychological environment for 
the child with stuttering symptoms, 
and (3) To give the teacher the 
background necessary to incorporate 
in the curriculum techniques and 
principles necessary for reinforcing 
the concepts and new skills taught 
the speech-defective child by the 
therapist. 


Relationships Improved 


The workshop type activities of 
the three in-service training programs 


afforded a wonderful opportunity for 
the teachers to plan and develop a 
program which they could use in 
their classrooms. It also provided 
for the sharing of ideas and when 
a program is conducted on this |asis 
it just naturally improves human re. 
lationships. 

The manner and spirit in which 
this program was conducted and en- 
joyed by so many was broughi to 
the attention of the board. Mention 
was made of the fact that many of 
the teachers had become so intensely 
interested in a particular project that 
they would stay after the class dis- 
missed and it became necessary for 
the custodian to wait well past his 
working hours to close the building. 

The board recognized this program 
as a service beyond the line of duty 
expected of teachers and wanted to 
show its genuine appreciation, yet 
did not quite know how to react in 
a manner that would be most ac- 
ceptable. Finally the superintendent, 
being highly pleased with the work 
of the teachers and sympathetic with 
their cause, mentioned that in other 
lines of endeavor personnel are rec- 
ognized for contributing suggestions 
and other services and that this 
might be one approach to a merit 
system. Board members were hesi- 
tant to change from the traditional 
salary schedule. However, after at- 
tending the National School Board 
Convention in Atlantic City in Feb- 
ruary and hearing what other boards 
of education were offering under a 
merit system, the board directed the 
superintendent to formulate some 
plan that could be used as an ap- 
proach to incentive pay. The teach- 
ers did not have any knowledge of 
the board’s interest in this program 
until it was announced in the spring 
after the in-service training programs 
were well underway that a plan for 
incentive pay was in the process of 
being developed. 
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Near the close of school the board 
passed the following resolution: “Be- 
ginning with the salary in Rank I on 
the salary schedule an increase up 
to a maximum of $100 annually will 
be granted for in-service training on 
a formula of $20.00 for each ten 
clock hours devoted to in-service ac- 
tivities up to fifty clock hours. This 
salary increment will be permanent 
with no allowance being made for 
less than ten hours.” 


Incentive Pay Discussed 

Merit systems have been in opera- 
tion for a number of years by a 
very small per cent of the school sys- 
tens. The fear of school people in 
using the merit system has resulted 
in its failure to spread in the na- 
tion’s schools, and perhaps rightly 
so. The lack of reliable and objective 
criteria for evaluating personnel has 
been the reason generally offered by 
school people for being cautious in 
implementing this form of incentive 
pay. 

Business men believe in incentive 
pay. They say they know there is a 
vast difference in the caliber of teach- 
ers and in the quality of instruction 
their children receive. They believe 
that we recognize this, but are not 
willing to accept responsibility that 
is rightly ours in paying teachers on 
the basis of services rendered. They 
further contend, and rightly so, that 
our system of evaluating and paying 
teachers does not consider the real 
issue. They believe that teachers 
must deal with the problems that 
affect the inner growth of children 
and there is a personal and motivat- 
ing factor involved. 

They also state that teachers must 
be concerned with the physical, men- 
tal, emotional and social aspects of 
children. The educators, of course, 
do accept these known facts and in 
their behalf state that generally when 
people outside education speak about 
education they speak from their own 
lives and experience. The stock an- 
swer for this question or problem is 
that changes are brought about in 
the interest of children and that we 
never want to be satisfied with any 
p given plan or with what is taking 
place; but until some evaluation is 
developed that can be explained and 
accepted by teachers the present plan 
of equal pay based on qualifications 
and experience will by necessity con- 
tinue, 
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It would be well to keep in mind 
also the suggestion that before con- 
verting a system of paying teachers 
to a complete merit system, teachers’ 
base pay should be high enough to 
keep them in their present positions 
rather than to be caught in the situa- 
tion where the only possible way to 
pay teachers adequately is to pro- 
mote them to some administrative 
position. 


Owensboro 


Kenneth Estes, Superintendent, 
Owensboro City Schools 


[* THE past few years educators 
have been realizing the vast need 
for a well-planned in-service training 
program for teachers. This is es- 
sential to a well-rounded school sys- 
tem for two major reasons: 

1. The scarcity of teachers in our 
state has necessitated the use of many 
teachers who have been called back 
in service after several years absence 
from the profession without refresher 
college courses, teachers who are 
teaching on emergency certificates 
without all the required college train- 
ing, and teachers who have been in 
active service for many years but 
have not had the opportunity to 
keep abreast of the latest educational 
developments through further college 
training. 

2. Experienced, well-trained teach- 
ers, along with supervisors, have the 
broadening experiences of sharing 
their methods with other teachers. 

Teachers have often been asked to 
come back after school for this on- 
the-job training without recognition 
or advancement on the salary sched- 
ule when actually they were receiving 
more valuable and applicable expe- 
riences than some college courses 
would provide. The Owensboro 
school system has devised a plan 
which went into effect during the 
1955-56 school term, whereby the 
actual clock hours of such in-service 
training are kept for an entire school 
year and at the beginning of each 
new school year teachers are paid 
increments in addition to their reg- 
ular September checks according to 
the following schedule. 

For 2 to 4 clock hours of train- 
ing the salary increment is $4; for 
5-9 hours, the increment is $10; 10- 
14 hours, $20; 15-19 hours, $30; 
20-24 hours, $40; 25-29 hours, $50; 


30-34 hours, $60; 35-39 hours, $70; 
40-44 hours, $80; 45-49 hours, $90; 
and 50 hours, $100. 

The workshops in which this in- 
service training program is carried 
out, are planned by the director of 
elementary education, assistant su- 
perintendent, and other supervisors, 
and are determined by needs and in- 
terests of teachers. 

Attendance at all workshops of- 
fered on this basis is entirely vol- 
untary. No teacher is required to 
attend, yet most sessions this school 
year have had almost 100% attend- 
ance by the teachers involved. In 
addition to the voluntary in-service 
sessions offered, a three-day pre- 
school workshop and a two-day mid- 
term workshop are offered as a part 
of the regular school year. 

These five days plus five more pro- 
fessional days such as the first and 
last days of school, record days at 
mid-term and the close of school, 
and the general teachers’ meeting day 
make nine and one-half months of 
employment for the Owensboro 
teachers. 

We, of the school system, are 
grateful for teachers who desire to 
improve their teaching methods and 
thereby make a greater contribution 
to our community, and this salary 
increment for in-service training 
hours is merely one attempt to re- 
ward teachers for some of the extra 
services they give. 





Louise Combs Elected 
To Head National Group 


The National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification held their 34th Annual 
Meeting in connection with the Park- 
land Conference June 23-26, 1956. 

The meeting included a joint con- 
ference with the National Commission 
on Safety Education and with rep- 
resentatives of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
the American Historical Society, and 
the Modern Language Association. Of- 
ficers elected for 1956-57 were: Louise 
Combs, Kentucky, president; William 
P. Viall, New York, vice president; 
Eleanor Casebolt, Colorado, secretary- 
treasurer. Regional vice presidents 
of the Association are Eleanor Rice, 
Maryland; William P. Robinson, 
Rhode Island; Dick Sorick, Oregon; 
Luther Black, Illinois, and A. B. 
Cooper, Tennessee. 












TEACHERS 


and 


i teachers act negligently and their 
acts result in pupil injury, they 
may be required to pay for the injury 
out of their own pockets. 

Although the number of lawsuits 
against school people individually is 
large, it is difficult to understand why 
it is not even larger. Whatever the 
reasons may be, the fact is that as 
schools have become involved in ever- 
expanding activities, the risks of in- 
dividual liability have multiplied. 

Negligent acts of the type discussed 
in this article are called torts, and the 
possibility of legal involvement by 
school personnel in tort cases is very 
great indeed, and is increasing. The 
reason is not far to seek. Education 
has become big business. In addition 
to providing traditional instruction, 
schools are in the transportation busi- 
ness, the restaurant business, the en- 
tertainment business, the retailing 
business, and many others. In the in- 
structional field proper, courses are 
offered which daily subject pupils to 
hazards. School personnel are work- 
ing in all these activities and neces- 
sarily incur the risk of being held to 
have acted negligently if a student 
suffers injury. 

It is important to observe that it is 
only for damages or injuries caused 
by the negligence of school employees, 





DR. ROBERT R. HAMILTON is 
dean of the College of Law, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie. He is author 
of a recently published book on School 
Law. Dean Hamilton will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of School Ad- 
ministrators scheduled for December 
13-15 in Louisville. 

This article is taken from his book, 
Legal Rights and Liabilities of Teach- 
ers, (School Law Publications, Box 
418, Laramie, Wyoming, $2.95). It 
is devoted to a non-technical considera- 
tion of the legal problems of class- 
room teachers. 
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Tort Liability 




















such as teachers, that subject the em- 
ployee to legal liability for damages. 
In other words, school employees do 
not guarantee that no injuries or dam- 
ages will result from their acts. They 
assume the responsibility of acting 
only as a reasonably prudent person 
would under the same or similar cir- 
cumstances. Negligence has been de- 
fined as failure so to act. 

Whether a school employee has 
acted as a reasonably prudent person 
under the same or similar circum- 
stances depends upon the circum- 
stances of each case. In court the 
judge or the jury considers all the 
facts of the case and determines 
whether the employee was negligent 
and whether his negligence caused 
the damage for which compensation 
is sought against the teacher. There 
is no rule-of-thumb for determining 
what is negligent action in all cases. 


Accident Danger Areas 

The areas of greatest danger of 
liability of school personnel are ex- 
actly where one would expect to find 
them, namely, in laboratories, in man- 
ual art shops, and in athletic and 
physical education activities. A tragic 
laboratory case which arose in Cali- 
fornia is illustrative. Students were 
performing an experiment in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. Direc- 
tions in the laboratory manual were 
not followed by the students, although 
the instructor was where he could 
have observed the process being em- 
ployed by them. Due to the failure 
to follow instructions, an explosion 
occurred and a student in the class 
was seriously injured. A suit by the 
injured student against the district 
for damages was successful. 

California is one of three states in 
which districts are liable for dam- 











ages caused by the acts of school dis. 
trict employees. The court criticized 
the school administration for requir. 
ing students to perform such experi- 
ments, and indicated that if students 
are to be subjected to such dangers, 
the strictest supervision must be ex. 
ercised over them if a district is to 
escape liability. The instructor was 
not sued in this case since recovery 
could be had against the district. 
However, there would appear to he 
little doubt that the teacher would 
have been liable here had he been 
joined in the suit. 

In New York, an instructor in 
physical education was held person- 
ally liable under the following cir- 
cumstances: Two strong, vigorous 
boys, untrained in boxing, were per- 
mitted by the instructor to fight 
through one round and part of an- 
other. The plaintiff was struck a 
heavy blow on the temple and cere- 
bral hemorrhage ensued. The instruc: 
tor sat in the bleachers while this 
contest was going on and “enjoyed 
the fun.” In deciding the case the 
court stated that it is the duty ofa 
teacher to exercise reasonable care to 
prevent injuries to pupils. They 
should be warned before being per 
mitted to engage in hazardous ac- 
tivities, and, in many cases, such at- 
tivities should be forbidden. These 
boys had not been taught the prin- 
ciples of self-defense. In fact, it was 
no more than a slugging match. By 
permitting these boys to “slug it out.” 
the teacher did not act reasonably ur- 
der the circumstances, and was held 
liable for the boy’s injury. 

This case is very important, no 
only to teachers of physical education 
and coaches of athletic teams, }ut to 
teachers whose duties include play: 
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ground supervision. Playground su- 
pervisors have the legal responsibility 
of seeing that pupils under their su- 
pervision do not engage in dangerous 
and hazardous exercises. It should 
be emphasized that this does not mean 
that teachers may be held liable if 
they permit their pupils to engage in 
any activity in which they may pos- 
sibly be injured. The law does not 
expect the impossible from a teacher. 
It recognizes that even in the sim- 
plest games accidents will occur. It 


js only from injury which might re-_ 


sult from. unusually dangerous ac- 
tivities that the supervising teacher is 
legally obliged to exercise reasonable 
care to protect the children under his 
charge. 

Classroom Accidents 

All possibilities for negligent ac- 
tion and personal liability of school 
people do not lie in the shop, labora- 
tory, or gymnasium. They exist in 
the classroom as well. A case, which 
arose in Detroit will illustrate the 
possibility of legal liability on the 
part of a teacher despite the fact that 
the teacher was not held liable in this 
case. In a class in nature study, a 
teacher required her pupils to care 
for certain plants, some of the plants 
being suspended from the ceiling in 
boxes. 

An eight-year-old girl was directed 
to water some of the plants. Not be- 
ing tall enough to reach them, she 
procured a chair upon which she 
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stood, and used a glass milk bottle to 
water the plants. She fell from the 
chair, the glass bottle broke on the 
concrete floor, and the child was cut 
severely. The teacher knew the child 
was using the chair and that she was 
using the milk bottle to perform her 
appointed duties. Fortunately for the 
teacher, the jury held that she was 
not negligent, hence not liable. The 
soundness of this decision may well 
be doubted. It may be argued very 
plausibly that the teacher did not act 
reasonably under all the circum- 
stances. 


Extra-Curricular Accidents 

Even permitting “horse-play” by 
pupils carries possible legal dangers 
to teachers. A single tragic case 
which arose in South Dakota illus- 
trates this point. The Highmore 
South Dakota High School had an or- 
ganization known as the “H” Club. 
The club was composed of boys who 
had lettered in athletics. The super- 
intendent of schools gave the coach 
permission to use the gymnasium for 
a club initiation ceremony. At prior 
initiations, candidates for initiation 
had been given electric shocks. In 
this ceremony electrically charged 





School patrols should be abolished or their operation greatly modified. 





wires were connected to a chair in 
which the boy to be initiated was to 
be seated. If all goes well, at the 
proper place in the initiation cere- 
mony, the current is turned on, the 
initiate receives a slight shock, and 
leaps from the chair to the merriment 
of the assembled brethren. Unfor- 
tunately, the boy being initiated on 
the occasion was electrocuted. The 
coach was held personally liable for 
the boy’s death. The Supreme Court 
of South Dakota pointed out that the 
coach actively participated in the ini- 
tiation ceremony, that it was he who 
tested the electrical connections, and 
he must, therefore, be charged with 
the responsibility of the boy’s death. 


Corporal Punishment 

In the great majority of states, the 
legal right of a teacher to inflict rea- 
sonable corporal punishment is clear. 
There are some states in which cor- 
poral punishment is limited by law 
or prohibited entirely. Furthermore, 
many boards of education have for- 
bidden corporal punishment by regu- 
lation of the board. Of course, if 
physical punishment is prohibited by 
law or regulation, its infliction would 
be illegal. Assuming that corporal 
punishment is not prohibited by stat- 
ute or regulation, the courts have said 
that a teacher is, within reasonable 
bounds, the substitute for the parent, 
exercising authority delegated to the 
teacher, and under such delegated au- 
thority may inflict corporal punish- 
ment upon the pupil. He is vested 
with the power to administer only 
moderate correction. He must use 
the proper instrument under the cir- 
cumstances and is legally obliged to 
take into account the character of the 
offense, the sex, age, size, and physi- 
cal strength of the pupil. 

When a teacher keeps within the 
circumscribed sphere of his authority, 
the degree of correction must be left 
to his discretion as it is to the parent 
under like circumstances. Within 
this limit, he has the authority to de- 
termine the gravity of the offense, 
and to mete out to the offender the 
punishment which he thinks his con- 


Turn to Page 29 
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NEA’s Centennial Celebration 
Gets Nation Wide Attention 


HE National Education Associa- 

tion will observe its 100th birth- 
day in 1957. Its 659,000 members, 
in affiliated associations throughout 
the forty-eight states and territories, 
in 6,000 local associations, 30 in- 
dependent departments, 21 commis- 
sions and committees, and 13 head- 
quarters divisions, will be celebrating 
their professional centennial anniver- 
sary. They should be joined by all 
America generally, all those who rec- 
ognize the importance of education 
in the life of the nation. For almost 
a century the NEA has worked with 
all those who believe in the schools. 
It has assumed that there is a joint 
responsibility between citizens gen- 
erally and teachers, for the welfare 
of boys and girls—so naturally it 
expects all to join in the celebration. 


Special Commission Set Up 

More than a year ago the NEA 
set up a special Commission of 21 
leaders from both inside and outside 
the teaching profession to plan the 
Centennial observance. This Com- 
mission has established a theme and 
objectives and defined general pol- 
icies for the program. The adminis- 
trative responsibility for the observ- 
ance is centered in the Centennial 
office at the NEA, which operates 
under the counsel of a staff commit- 
tee and is to coordinate some 30 proj- 
ects approved by the commission. 
This program is to respect the fact 
that the NEA and the schools it 
serves have made a century of his- 
tory in every nook and cranny of 
the nation and that the celebration 
should therefore take place every- 
where. The Centennial office and 
project committee make suggestions 
and offer help, but they will lay down 
few exact patterns for the celebra- 
tion. The program as planned will 
depend in great part upon the in- 
genuity and the resourcefulness of 
people in communities all over Amer- 
ica who will tell the story of Amer- 





MARTHA A. SHULL, of Portland, 
Oregon, is NEA President. 
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Martha Shull has such a busy schedule as president of the NEA that a news 
photographer at a Washington press conference thought she ought to be twins. 
This he accomplished, but it must be admitted that it’s done with mirrors. 


ica’s schools where that story has 
taken place. 

The Centennial Commission as 
early as 1955 chose as the theme 
“An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward.” The Commission 
wished to call to the attention of 
the nation the close identities of edu- 
cation and freedom. It wished too 
to involve all people, not just teach- 
ers alone, to remind every citizen of 
his stake in the schools. 

The Commission set up these gen- 
eral objectives for the program: (1) 
To consider the decisive role of edu- 
cation in a changing world. (2) To 
stimulate action to provide adequate 
education for the increasing millions 
of children. (3) To strengthen the 
teaching profession in its service to 
people of all ages. 


The Chance of a Hundred Years 

The first of these objectives, from 
the viewpoint of those in the teaching 
profession, calls upon us to seize an 
opportunity the Centennial occasion 
offers. We have been trying to tell 
America about the problems of her 
schools for a hundred years, that is 
true. Mostly, however, we have 


focused upon the problems of the 
moment. We have shouted about the 
needs to keep the schools open dur- 
ing depressions. We have talked 
about teacher recruitment during 
shortages. We have emphasized the 
need for school buildings in the post- 
war period. But we have never, on 
the scale the Centennial program is 
meant to represent, made a nation- 
wide attempt to get all America to 
join us in a calm, clear look at the 
whole of America’s school program 
in the light of a century’s experience. 
The Centennial is our chance to get 
America to look at where we have 
been and where we are going after 
a century of education—our chance 
to build a sound, enduring, year-in- 
and-year-out appreciation of the role 
of education in the history of the 
nation. 

The second objective is our oppor: 
tunity to have everyone join us in 
looking at the tremendous pyramid 
of problems with which the century 
culminates. We hope that through 
Objective Two we may somehow 
bring people to see that the whole 
future of what has endured for 4 
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century depends upon our meeting 
the climactic problems it has brought. 

Objective Three represents, more 
than the other two, our own respon- 
sibility to ourselves. The Commis- 
sion —and remember it includes mem- 
bers who are not teachers—has re- 
minded us that without a strong 
profession we cannot carry the re- 
sponsibilities the century now places 
upon us. They make it clear that 
we need a stronger unity and ded- 
ication to our own tasks. This ob- 
jective means that we need to take 
a closer look at our own work—that 
we may sometimes be overlooking 
the glory that is so mixed with what 
has become commonplace to us. It 
implies a respect on their part for the 
importance of our work—but per- 
haps less respect for our judgment 
of the value of that work. 


Program Moving Already 

Although plans for the Centennial 
are not complete, here are some 
events and projects which appear 
rather definite—in fact, some are al- 
ready in operation. 

Distribution of the NEA Centen- 
nial Film, “A Desk for Billie”’— 
now under way. 

Special Centennial publications of 
the NEA Handbook (now off press). 

Publication of special NEA Cen- 


: tennial Music by an internationally- 
dur. | known composer, Dr. Howard Han- 
alked @ 80 of Eastman School of Music, in- 
ring cluding a song for popular singing. 
1 the Publication of Centennial Book 
post: Lists thru the American Library As- 
r. on sociation. 
m is A nation-wide NEA Birthday Party 
tion- to be observed by every local asso- 
‘a to | ciation on Thursday, April 4. 
t the Conferences among leaders of 
zram # community organizations on “The 
ence. Role of Education in a Changing 
> get World.” 
= The Centennial Convention, June 
wail 30-July 6, in Philadelphia, birthplace 
si of the NEA—special tours to the 
role @ Convention for teachers—a special 
the Centennial Festival to be produced 
by the Philadelphia public schools— 
por: special exhibits, including one of art 
s in from the nation’s schools by the Na- 


mid 


tional Art Education Association. 


Seminars at colleges and univer- 
sities dealing with the relationship 
of education to American life. 

Special observance of American 
Education Week, November 10-16. 

Special events and exhibits at 
State and County Fairs. 

Nation-wide Art Design Project to 
obtain designs for seal, flag, stamp 
and first-day-of-issue envelope cachet 
—already completed. 

Centennial Pageant by Department 
of Elementary School Principals at 
their 1957 convention, and various 
projects by other units of the NEA. 

Use of special Postage Meter 


KEA Building Corner Stone Laid 


Slogan featuring NEA, Centennial 
dates, and theme. 

While these events and activities 
represent plans initiated at NEA 
headquarters and promoted thru the 
Centennial office, the observance of 
the NEA’s 100th birthday will not 
take place just in Washington nor 
involve just NEA staff. If it is to 
be successful, it must comprehend 
the whole nation. For a century the 
NEA has depended upon those who 
believe in education everywhere. 
What is more natural than that on 
the occasion of its Centennial Cele- 
bration it continue to do so! 


The KEA Headquarters Building was advanced one step nearer completion on 
Tuesday afternoon, November 20, when members of the Building Committee 
laid the corner stone. As committee chairman, Mitchell Davis, Glasgow, wielded 
the trowel his dexterity was closely observed by committee members, Mrs. 
Marguerite Fowler, Louisville, and James A. Cawood, Harlan. 


tury J Also, it is expected that the U. S. 
ugh Post Office will issue a special NEA 
how Commemorative Stamp at the time 
hole of the convention, with special con- 
ra vention cancellations. 
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of KEA Departments, 
Sections and Groups 


Kentucky Council 
Teachers of English 


Fall Meetings 

This fall the Council did some- 
thing it had never done before: held 
duplicate fall meetings in widely sep- 
arated parts of the state—Lexington 
on October 27, and Bowling Green 
on November 10. Another new fea- 
ture was the fact that the program 
ran from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. in- 
stead of only an hour or two. 

The reason for increasing the num- 
ber of meetings from one to two and 
lengthening the day was that the 
Executive Committee wished to carry 
the work of the Council into all 
parts of the state and allow enough 
time on each occasion to permit not 
only addresses but also a workshop 
and a symposium in which teachers 
could sit down together and tackle 
their mutual problems. 

The program, with the assistance 
of the Council’s Committee on Stand- 
ards, was focused on the theme “The 
Language Arts: Tools for Competent 
Living.” Individual workshops were 
devoted to topics of specific concern. 
These topics and the personnel in- 
volved were as follows: 

“Reading—A Developmental Proc- 
ess”—Grace Champion, Chairman; 
Mildred Daugherty, Consultant. 

“Spelling, Vocabulary, and Dic- 
tion”—Maurice Hatch, Chairman; 
Gladys Demarcus, Consultant. 

“Written Composition” — Mrs. 
Ruth Carpenter, Chairman at Bowl- 
ing Green; Wilson Wood, Consult- 
ant at Bowling Green and Lexington; 
Grace Anderson, Chairman at Lex- 
ington. 

“The Teaching of Literature”—A. 
J. Beeler, Chairman; Vista Morris, 
Consultant. 


1956-57 Objectives 


Membership goal: 666 in °56. 
We'll exceed this goal if each mem- 
ber will renew his membership and 
one member out of every six will 
persuade a friend to join. 

To complete the project of the 
Standards Committee on Certifica- 
tion of English teachers. 
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To launch the new project of the 
Standards Committee: Minimum Es- 
sentials in the Language Arts at the 
various grade levels. 

To complete (in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education) 
the composition booklet started three 
years ago, a booklet which will con- 
tain suggestions for grading student 
themes. 

Each member to encourage and 
assist the sponsorship of a confer- 
ence or workshop of English teach- 
ers in his Education Association Dis- 
trict. 


Administrative Group 


To Study School Law 
At Annual Meeting 


The Kentucky Association of School 
Administrators will hold its annual 
meeting at the Sheraton-Seelbach Ho- 
tel, Louisville, on December 13, 14 
and 15. As a part of the program, 
members will attend a Conference on 
School Law. This conference will be 
sponsored jointly by the KASA and 
the Advisory Council on Public Edu- 
cation in Kentucky. 

Registration is scheduled to begin 
at 8:30 a.M., December 13, and KASA 
President Claude Farley will preside 
at the general session that morning. 
At this session the panel will discuss 
“Common Problems of School Ad- 
ministrators.” This will be followed 
by group discussions. 

Dr. Robert R. Martin, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, will 
preside at the afternoon general ses- 
sion of the School Law Conference. 
Chief speaker during sessions of this 
conference will be Dean R. R. Hamil- 
ton of the University of Wyoming 
School of Law. Subjects upon which 
he will speak during the conference 
include “The Legal Status of the Lo- 
cal Superintendents of Schools,” “Li- 
ability of Public School Officers and 
Teachers,” “Legal Problems Related 
to Teacher Personnel Work,” and 
“Legal Problems Related to Pupil 
Personnel Work.” 


Kentucky’s Attorney General Jo M. 


Ferguson will be the banquet speaker 
on the evening of December 14. His 
subject will be “Legal Problems Re. 
lated to the Issuance of School Build. 
ing Revenue Bonds.” 

Dr. Martin will address the con. 
cluding session on December 15, dis. 
cussing the subject, “Needed School 
Legislation.” 

Each participant will be assivned 
to a discussion group and _ these 
groups will discuss the topics after 
the presentation by the speakers. All 
meetings will be held in the hotel. 


Speech Association 
Reports Activities 


Mrs. Pearl Haggan, president of 
the Kentucky Speech Arts Associa- 
tion, has appointed a committee to 
make a survey of high schools in the 
state to find out how many have 
trained speech teachers on their fac- 
ulties, the number and kind of courses 
offered, and the number of teachers 
of English, or other subjects, who are 
training for the Speech Festival. 

Members of this committee are Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Townsend, Henry Clay 
High School at Lexington; Mrs. 
Gladys M. Greathouse, Asbury Col- 
lege; and Miss Rena Calhoun, George. 
town College, chairman. 

* * * 


A Speech Clinic will be held at 
Morehead State College on December 
11 for the teachers and students of 
speech in the Morehead Region. 
Principals of both junior and senior 
high schools are invited to bring 
teachers and students to the Clinic. 

The Clinic will be largely demon- 
strations and evaluations. One student 
from each event in the State Speech 
Festival this past April will be invited 
to present the selection used at that 
time. 

Consultants from the University of 
Kentucky and Morehead State College 
will evaluate each performance and 
answer questions raised by those in 
attendance. Members of the More- 
head Players, under the direction of 
Mr. W. P. Covington, will demor- 


strate drama techniques. 
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Classical Association 
Meets At Morehead 


Morehead State College was host 
to the fall meeting of the Kentucky 
Classical Association on October 12th 
and 13th. The season with its riot 
of autumnal coloring, the weather, 
the beautiful college campus set 
against the mountain, the excellent 
and convenient accommodations, the 
genial and cordial hospitality of our 
hosts, all seemed to conspire to make 
the occasion a most delightful and 
successful meeting. 

The following program was given: 

Latin Streamlined for Beginners, Irene 
Brown, Versailles 

Middle Helladic Pottery and People, 
Robert J. Buck, Department of Ancient 
Languages, University of Kentucky 

Latin as an Aid of Secretgrial Students, 
Ruth E. Thomas, College of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky 

Some Aspects in Teaching Latin, Rev. 
Leo Frankrone, Lexington Catholic High 
School 

A Talk with Classical Friends, Sister 
Margaret Gertrude, President Nazareth 
College, Bardstown 

Classical Travel Notes, Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, Department of Ancient Languages, 
University of Kentucky 

Using the Linguistic Approach in the 
Classroom, Rev. Bernardin Patterson, St. 
Maur’s Seminary, South Union 

Travel Trivia, Sibyl Stonecipher, Western 
Kentucky State College, Bowling Green 

Science and the Pre-scientific World: 
Comments to the Preface of Aristotle’s 
Physics, Erwin W. Straus, M.D., Veterans 
Hospital, Lexington. 

On Friday evening an excellent 
dinner was served by Morehead Col- 
lege Cafeteria for the Association dur- 
ing which the members were wel- 
comed by President Adron Doran. 
Ann W. Payne of Frankfort responded 
in behalf of the group. The chief 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Carl 
R. Trahman, Classics Department of 
the University of Cincinnati. His 
topic was “Incidents of Travels in 
Greece and Italy,” which was most 


interesting as Dr. Trahman had just 
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[ tell you, gentlemen, we must build 
larger schools so we’ll have room for 
classroom films in cinemascope! 
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recently returned from study and 
travel in these countries. 

The teachers of Latin and Greek 
and other friends of the classics who 
were in attendance were enthusiastic 
in their praise of the program and 
look forward to the spring meeting in 
connection with the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association Convention at Louis- 
ville. The meeting next fall is to 
be at Nazareth College, Bardstown. 

Newly elected officers of the As- 
sociation are Mrs. Ethel Jones Moore, 
Morehead, president; the Reverend 
Leo Frankrone, Lexington, vice- 
president; Robert L. Ladd, Coving- 
ton, secretary-treasurer; Hazel Girvin, 
Newport, executive committee. 


ASCD Reports 
Murray Meeting 


Developing Relationships 
Between Teachers and 
Supervisors (Group A) 
Leader—Dan Shindlebower, Fayette 
County 


A panel, meeting prior to the dis- 
cussion group meetings, discussed 
some of the teacher-supervisor rela- 
tionships as the supervisor acted ob- 
server, demonstrator, provider of ma- 
terials, resource person, and coor- 
dinator. 

As the group got acquainted it was 
discovered that forty per cent were 
new to the field of supervision. Ob- 
viously the Foundation Program is 
aiding the cause of supervision in 
Kentucky. 

The discussion concerning the su- 
pervisor as an observer centered 
around the idea that to develop good 
teacher-supervisor relationships care- 
ful planning should precede the actual 
observational visit. Abdve all, in this 
activity the supervisor should build 
relationships by pointing out the 
strong points of the teacher being ob- 
served, thus “accentuating the posi- 
tive.” There was lengthy discussion 
on the point that the supervisor move 
into the classroom situation only on 
request. Other more important ways 
were pointed out in which the super- 
visor is instrumental in developing 
good relationships. 

There was no general consensus 
reached in the discussion of the kinds 
of relationships that may be developed 
when the supervisor acts as demon- 
strator. 

No one questioned the responsibil- 


Well, his personality will suffer, if 
you flunk him, and his next teacher 
will suffer, if you don’t. 





ity of the supervisor in providing mate- 
rials for the teachers with which they 
work. However, this activity should 
not lead to a “pony express” role for 
the supervisor. The group felt that 
teachers should be encouraged to get 
materials for themselves with the su- 
pervisor pointing out the sources. 

The supervisor should expect to 
be called upon to act as a resource 
person in helping teachers to solve 
their problems, individually and col- 
lectively. 

As the group discussed the role of 
the supervisor as coordinator, one 
project was cited in which the super- 
visor was instrumental in bringing to- 
gether various groups to arrive at a 
solution to a problem of great con- 
cern to all of them. In this coor- 
dinated action the supervisor had to 
fit the many “pieces of the puzzle” 
together to arrive at a solution. The 
success of a supervisory program is 
related to the extent to which the su- 
pervisor acts as a coordinating agent. 

The group voiced the opinion that 
the supervisor often could lay a cor- 
nerstone for the building of good re- 
lationships simply by being a good 
listener. 

There was complete agreement on 
the point that, since the principal has 
the responsibility for instructional 
leadership in his school, he holds the 
key to good teacher-supervisor re- 
lationships. 

—Eugene Tallent, 
Clark County, Recorder 


* * * 


Developing Relationships 
Between Teachers and 
Supervisors (Group B) 
Leader — Margery Settle, Daviess 

County 


The following problems were dis- 
cussed and solutions suggested by this 
group: 

How can supervisors best utilize 
their time to be of service to teach- 
ers? 





Discussion recommended that group 
procedures and individual work be 
used; that an effort be made to equal- 
ize the time spent among all teachers; 
that teachers be asked, “How can we 
best help you?” and their leads be 
followed when possible. 

How far should a supervisor go in 
helping the teacher recognize her in- 
dividual problem? How can super- 
visors know when to take hold and 
give help, or to just leave alone? 

Discussion tended to combine these 
two problems. A supervisor should 
serve on the basis of the needs and 
desires of teachers. Start work with 
those who accept and want the super- 
visor, then go on to others. That 
supervisors must work always with 
and through the principal was a basic 
principle affirmed by the group. It 
was suggested that it is wise to face 
realties about those who do not want 
help. These points were brought out 
concerning those persons: Try to 
get the teacher to help supervisor with 
something—committee work, examin- 
ing books, etc.; some people have to 
be “marked off,” perhaps temporari- 
ly; some problems are administrative. 

How can supervisors free teachers 
to experiment? 

Supervision was defined as helping 
the teacher do the best work that she 
can. Supervisors are concerned with 
the instructional program and its im- 
provement. 

How can materials be shown, used, 
and distributed equitably? How can 
the supervisor best serve in the role 
of resource person, observer, demon- 
strator, consultant? 

The supervisor should know where 
information can be obtained, where 
things are, and inform the teacher ac- 
cordingly. Principals and supervisors 
need to work together and study to- 
gether the matter of how to supervise. 
Concerning demonstrations, emphasis 
was placed upon not using the old- 
time model lesson idea. Some sug- 
gested that there is merit in actually 
showing a teacher occasionally, how- 
ever, not without preparation. In 
this there is danger of imposing tech- 
niques and even mannerisms. Many 
felt that much can be accomplished 
through the use of group work. Let- 
ting a teacher do the work should 
help her find her own strengths and 
weaknesses. Observation can be used 
as one way of helping, if it is followed 
by a conference with the teacher 
pointing out ways of improving or 
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“Information? If a man buys six 
dozen oranges at 30 cents a dozen, 
and sell them for...” 

of Telebriefs and Mr. 





(Reprinted by 
Bernhardt.) 





suggesting another way that might 
work as well or better. Praise for a 
job well done should not be withheld. 
—Mabel Bowen, 
Jefferson County, Recorder 


* * * 


Developing Relationships 
Between the Principal 
and Supervisor 
Leader —O. M. Lassiter, Jefferson 


County 


Three primary topics were con- 
sidered, two of which centered about 
the integration or separation of 
authority and responsibility relative 
to supervisory activities. These ques- 
tions were (a) the role of the prin- 
cipal and of the supervisor in provid- 
ing services and (b) the responsibil- 
ity of the principal in interpreting the 
supervisor's role to the teacher. 

The conclusions expressed were 
that the role of the principal and of 
the supervisor in providing super- 
visory services is one of shared re- 
sponsibility in helping the teacher. 
Both persons must be concerned with 
providing leadership in seeing and in 
solving problems. It is not a matter 
of “either-or” but rather a relation- 
ship in which both the principal and 
the supervisor work jointly with the 
teachers; and that the three have a 
willingness to cooperate in approach- 
ing any problem. 

Before the principal can interpret 
the supervisory program, he himself 
must have a clear understanding of 
the supervisor’s role as being largely 
that of providing materials and sug- 
gestions and of arranging for group 
planning and discussions. In larger 
areas, the supervisor’s chief service 
may be in group meetings with the 
teachers and the principal to develop 
plans. Then the principal has the 
primary responsibility in the local 


school for carrying through the plan. 
An informal conference between the 
teacher and the supervisor while the 
principal has charge of the classroom 
is a very desirable means of helping 
not only the teacher and the super. 
visor in improving instruction but 
also of helping the teacher and the 
principal to understand better the 
problems of that particular classroom, 

The attitude of teachers toward su- 
pervisory services may be expected 
to be largely a reflection of the at. 
titude of their principal. The prin. 
cipal must look upon the supervisor 
as a resource person rather than a 
critical classroom observer, and in 
turn relay that conception of super. 
vision to his faculty. The teacher 
looks first to the principal for cuid- 
ance and help and for the most part 
will accept his attitude toward ad- 
ditional help from the supervisor. 

With the changing concept of su- 
pervision and with the increased time 
which principals are asked to spend 
in supervision, it becomes the respon- 
sibility and the privilege of the su- 
pervisor to assist the principal in 
helping the teachers and in devising a 
supervisory program for his school. 
Each staff is different; each one needs 
to sit down together to work out its 
own problems and to build common 
understandings. The principal and 
the supervisor must consider together 
“What can I do and what can you 
do to help?” An exchange of ideas 
and a cooperative program will be 
the result. 

The third main topic of discussion 
was about the teacher and the prin- 
cipal who do not realize that a prob- 
lem exists, that help is needed. Such 
persons usually will not attend group 
meetings at which they might hear 
these problems discussed. No real 
solutions were suggested for this situa- 
tion, common to all. 

—Mrs. Thora Cooksey 
Ashland, Recorder 


* * * 


Developing Relationships 
Between College Personnel 
and School Personnel 
Leader—Joe F. Wilkes, University of 


Louisville 


The group consensus seemed to be 
that college and public school person 
nel have a joint responsibility for im- 
proving both pre-service and in- 
service programs of teacher educa 
tion. 
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Suggestions offered to solve some 
of the recognized problems in this 
area are: 

Problem I: A gap exists between 
the theory of teaching as presented in 
campus courses and the practice of 
teaching as experienced by student 
teachers in classrooms. 

Suggestions: Supervisors and col- 
lege professors can be helpful to each 
other and thus provide a better pro- 
gram for the college student. Con- 
ferences between public school per- 
sonnel and college personnel may lead 
to college classes that will include 
more experiences which will better 
prepare graduates to meet everyday 
classroom problems. Such confer- 
ences may likewise inspire the public 
school personnel to try to elevate the 
educational program in their districts. 

Problem II: College personnel are 
frequently asked to participate in pub- 
lic school faculty workshops and con- 
ferences at times when the college 
workers are most pressed by their 
own schedules. 

Suggestions: Local supervisors and 
administrators should make inquiry 
concerning the schedules of the col- 
lege professors and issue invitation 
for college personnel to serve in in- 
service programs on days when the 
college persons have their lightest 
campus loads. 

Problem III: Some persons may 
become supervisors without proper 
orientation. 

Suggestions: A period of intern- 
ship, working with a good supervisor, 
might be helpful to persons in train- 
ing for doing supervisory work. 

Problem IV: College staff and 
supervisors often do not plan to- 
gether for local in-service activities. 

Suggestions: For most effective re- 
sults, college staff and local super- 
visors and administrators should plan 
together before and during in-service 
programs. 

Problem V: In too many cases, it 
appears that services of supervisors 
are not sought by college personnel 
in determining pre-service training 
of prospective teachers. 

Suggestions: College professors in 
teacher training institutions should 
Visit in the local schools and regularly 
consult supervisors in the area to de- 
termine needed improvement of the 
pre-service education of prospective 
teachers. 

—Eddie W. Belcher, 


Louisville, Recorder 
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Promoting Better Relationships 
Between Educators and 
Lay People 
Leader—Mrs. Erleen Rogers 

Believing that the teacher’s attitude 
is reflected in the children who in 
turn influence lay adults, we suggest 
that the first step in promoting good 
relationships between professional 
educators and lay citizens might be 
for supervisors to help encourage 
good attitudes by the teacher toward 
the profession. We suggest some con- 
crete ways of accomplishing this. 

(1) Develop a thorough under- 
standing by supervisors and teachers 
of the Minimum Program and the ad- 
ministrative problems of the super- 
intendent and the school board. 

(2) Find more ways for giving 
recognition to the work of the class- 
room teacher—such as radio and 
newspaper publicity. 

(3) Remember to give praise to 
the teacher when deserved. 

(4) Use democratic procedures 
when working with teachers. 

(5) Be sure that teachers are ac- 
quainted with professional literature 
and organizations. 

We believe that supervisors should 
help teachers in using new and better 
techniques for informing the lay pub- 
lic of our educational programs and 
of our needs. 

We suggest: (1) Organizing room 
conferences of parents; (2) Using 
radio and press; (3) Home visita- 
tion; (4) Develop handbooks for par- 
ents; (5) Get cooperation of civic 
clubs; (6) Open house for lay public; 
(7) Urge parents and other lay peo- 
ple to visit schools; (8) Utilize in the 
classroom human resources in the 
community. 

—KEthel M. Barnard , 

Western Kentucky State College 
Recorder 








Workdays, 
Washdays, 
Heydays, 
or Holidays 


The need for blood continues 
IF YOU CAN DONATE 
CALL RED CROSS TODAY 











Help your district be a mem- 
ber of the Centennial Club. Join 
both KEA and NEA. Be 100% 
in the One-Hundredth year! 


Association For 
Student Teaching 


The Kentucky Unit of the Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching will be 
host to the Southeastern Regional 
Conference of AST on February 8 
and 9 at the University of Kentucky. 
Speakers for the conference will be 
Dr. Harold Benjamin of George Pea- 
body College and Dr. Frank Dickey 
and Dr. Lyman Ginger both of the 
University of Kentucky. Dr. Helen 
M. Reed, Kentucky’s immediate past 
president, is regional president. 

Information concerning member- 
ship in AST may be secured from 
Miss Nancy McClure, state president, 
Lafayette Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, or from Miss Thelma Evans. 
state secretary - treasurer, Morehead 
State College, Morehead. 


i _ Tews 


Love, Marriage—and Tenure 


“At last she came to his hermitage, 
Like the bird from the woodlands 
to the cage— 
The gay enchantment was undone, 
A gentle wife, but fairy none.” 
—“Fach and All” 

Mr. Emerson, in this segment of 
his well-known poem, is quite ob- 
viously following the progress of 
romantic love and the transforma- 
tion that ensues when courtship is 
over and marriage begins. The en- 
chantress fades with domesticity and 
a seemingly different person appears. 

At first glance it would seem that 
there is little or no relationship be- 
tween the development of such a 
theme and the question of tenure for 
teachers—but there is. Just as the 
metamorphosis from sweetheart to 
wife is visible to the poet, so the 
transition from non-tenure to tenure 
teacher is quite often just as evident 
to the administrator. In more than 
one instance when a teacher has 
achieved tenure status a superinten- 
dent has been heard to voice the 
sentiment that “the honeymoon is 
over,” that a different teacher is apt 
to appear in this classroom the fol- 
lowing year, and some administrators 
have even shown concern over what 
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kind of teacher this individual is 
going to be in the future. 


How many of us, now on tenure, 
have worked diligently during our 
apprentice period, effervesced en- 
thusiasm, co-operated in every way 
with everybody, only to subside into 
a stodgy and commonplace profes- 
sional existence once the continuing 
contract was safely in hand? It is 
to be hoped, not many; but the 
fact remains that many administra- 
tive officials are reluctant to give 
whole-hearted and unreserved sup- 
port to the principle of tenure, either 
in theory or in practice, since, too 
often, the results which have fol- 
lowed the conversion of a teacher 
from non-tenure to tenure status 
have startled and dismayed them. 


Realization should be strong upon 
us that the tenure road, like so many 
roads that lead to good things, is a 
two-way road. The tenure law is 
designed to give the experienced and 
qualified teacher a state of security 
against sudden and unwarranted dis- 
missal so that his mind and spirit 
may be free to work unfettered. The 
law is not, and was not intended to 
be, a sanctuary for the indifferent 
and uninspired who, relaxed in their 
security, mark time through the pass- 
ing years, being careful not to step 
outside the bounds of protection, yet 
never doing the thoroughly profes- 
sional job. 


Some teachers may feel a little re- 
sentful at the suggestion that there 
may be those who are not doing the 
thorough, the complete job; but, un- 
fortunately, evidence bears out the 
idea. Furthermore, it is true that 
we are all prone to slack off occa- 
sionally and we need to revitalize our- 
selves, to recharge our professional 
batteries. We may need toning up 
a bit, and an excellent tonic may be 
found in the NEA Journal (October 
1956) in the companion articles, 
“How Good a Teacher Am I?” by 
Lina Sartor, and “How Good an Ad- 
ministrator Am I?” by L. Mills. 


Why not measure ourselves against 
the checklist furnished by each 
writer, indulge in a little self-anal- 
ysis, and use the suggestions as a 
yardstick for improvement? It may 
be that we will emerge as better 
teachers. And, further, it may be 
that somewhere along the line we 
will be led to the very healthy con- 
clusion, which we all should have 
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anyway, that our primary concept of 
tenure should be—not what tenure 
can do for us as teachers, but what 
we can do to be more fully deserving 
of the tenure which we enjoy. 
—Charlton Hummel 
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Schedule Conserves Time 

The Elementary Principal Rings 
the Bell! If that were all the elemen- 
tary principal had to do, the prover- 
bial “Life of Riley” would be hard by 
comparison. But we know this is 
used merely for the heading of this 
page. The elementary principal must 
schedule classes, play periods, lunch 
periods, assign new pupils, check 
lunch reports, help in planning the 
program, be responsible for the gen- 
eral school fund, participate in and 
plan for the in-service program for 
his particular school, assist new 
teachers in becoming acclimated, 
serve as public relations person for 
his school, serve as counselor, sched- 
ule and participate in parent confer- 
ences and, if there is any time left, 
do instructional supervision. 

For some time the writer has read 
about, heard discussion on, and par- 
ticipated in workshops centered 
around the theme, “The Principal 
Finds Time.” With an increased en- 


Second District Elementary Principals meet with state officers to plan work on 
Study-Project which is being developed with aid from the Kellogg Foundation. 





rollment that has outgrown our 
school building it was necessary to 
construct an annex six blocks away 
to take care of the first and second 
grade pupils in that area. However, 
this annex operates as a part of our 
school program. In order to do the 
many things involved in the overall 
operation of the school it was neces. 
sary for the principal to adopt a 
schedule. At the first PTA meeting the 
schedule and the purpose of it was 
presented to the group. The prin. 
cipal has since received numerous 
phone calls approving the idea. So 
far, the patrons observe the schedule 
and the only violations are by per. 
sons who do not know about it. 

This schedule is as follows: 

8:00-9:00 Routine office 

(lunch reports, assigning 

pupils, etc.) 

9:00-11:00 Classroom supervision 
(faculty members know this time 
is theirs exclusively and they feel 
free to ask for any service) 
11:00-12:00 Make and receive neces- 
sary phone calls 
12:00-1:15 Overall supervision dur- 
ing lunch and recreation period 
1:15-2:30 Close of day routine 
2:30-3:00 Conferences (these gen- 
erally last longer than this) 

On Wednesday, from 10:00 to 
12:30 is spent by the principal with 
the pupils at the annex. In order 
for the pupils there to feel a part of 
the parent school the principal is of 
the opinion they should see her oc- 
casionally and have personal contact 
with her. 

Since this schedule has been in 
operation the principal has been able 
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to find the time to do a lot of things 
she never got around to doing before. 
Franklin School Active 

Franklin is being used as a pilot 
school in our system for the intro- 
duction of special education. This 
year we have two special teachers— 
Miss Betty Sue Hill teaching the 
physically handicapped, and Mrs. 
Lura Atchley teaching the mentally 
retarded children. 

Franklin is one of the few elemen- 
tary schools in the state that operates 
a central library. It is operated al- 
most wholly by fifth and sixth grade 
children. Mrs. Juanita Hatcher is 
teacher-librarian. The library has 
about 8,000 volumes and receives all 
the professional magazines. 

Principal Hubert Mattingly attend- 
ed a workshop on Human Relations 
at the University of Colorado last 
summer. A technique in democratic 
supervision brought home by him is 
being used to bring about better staff 
relations. There is a steering com- 
mittee fashioned after some of the 
better elementary schools in Denver. 
The purpose is to offer an opportu- 
nity for more growth of grass-roots 
ideas, to stimulate individual par- 
ticipation, and group decisions by 
the faculty. 

Mr. Mattingly has attended the 
University of Colorado summer ses- 
sions for the past seven summers. 
Last summer, he was awarded the 
Ed. Spec. Degree, an advanced de- 
gree in Elementary School Adminis- 
tration and Supervision. He is listed 
in Who’s Who In American Educa- 
tion. 

At the invitation of Mr. Mattingly, 
president of the Second District 
Elementary School Principal’s Asso- 
ciation, the elementary principals of 
Owensboro and Daviess County met 
recently in the Franklin library and 
laid the groundwork for upgrading 
the elementary principal in the two 
school systems. Plans were started 
to join with other principals through- 
out the state in working on a project 
in connection with the Study-Project 
Plan, currently being sponsored by 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 

Principals Have Luncheon 
Meeting 

As a part of the S.D.E.A. meeting 
in Owensboro on October 19, the 
elementary principals had a luncheon 
meeting at Emerson Elementary 
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School. Frank Stallings, Kentucky 
DESP president, was guest speaker. 
He explained the Study-Project Plan 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. O. F. Brown, 
state representative to the National 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, was present and spoke 
concerning the birth and growth of 
the organization. Mrs. Sara B. Well- 
ington, chairwoman of the Central 
Study-Project Committee, was present 
and explained the workings of her 
committee and how aid was to be 
derived from and through the Kel- 
logg Committee, which is backing the 
Study-Project Plan through help 
from the Kellogg Foundation. 

New officers elected for the coming 
year were: C. O. Brown, principal 
of Sorgho School, Daviess County, 
president; Margaret Sutton, principal 
of Washington School, Owensboro, 
vice-president; J. David Boyken, 
principal of Island School, McLean 
County, board member for the Sec- 
ond District; Estill Alexander, prin- 
cipal of Masonville School, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Flower Show Staged 

Last spring the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of the Lincoln School, 
Owensboro, gave 500 packages of 
flower seed to an equal number of 
youngsters who promised to plant 
gardens. This fall the PTA held an 
open house in the auditorium of the 
Lincoln School and 350 of the 500 
children who were given flower seed 
brought a vase of flowers to enter in 
an all-school competition. 

The PTA had announced an open 
house for that evening so the parents 
could see the children’s entries in the 
competition. Parents came and 
looked and decided to stay until the 
winners were announced. This was 
an interesting experience for all con- 
cerned. 

* * * 

The elementary principals of 
Owensboro feel it a great privilege 
to be assigned this page for this is- 
sue. Contributions were made as 
follows: Schedule—Margaret Sutton, 
principal, Washington School; Sec- 
ond District Education Association 
meeting—Hubert Mattingly, princi- 
pal, Franklin School; Flower Show— 
Mrs. Oden Lashbrook, principal, 
Lincoln School. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
HELP FIGHT TB 


Margaret Stevenson has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. She succeeds Hilda Maehling, 
now NEA assistant executive secre- 
tary for Professional Development 
and Welfare. Miss Stevenson has 
served the NEA for the past nine 
years in various capacities. 


What The Department 
Does For You 

@ Underwrites the program of the 
united profession by carrying it to 
the classroom teacher 
@ Signifies the work and importance 
of classroom teachers 
® Motivates classroom teachers to 
improve educational services to the 
child and to the community 
@ Provides an opportunity for class- 
room teachers to participate intelli- 
gently in the work of the united pro- 
fession 
@ Serves as a proving ground for 
classroom teacher ideas—their value, 
workability and general soundness 
@ Creates a feeling of belonging 
among classroom teachers 
® Develops self-confidence and in- 
dependent thinking on the part of 
classroom teachers 
@ Inspires classroom teachers to bet- 
ter service and continued professional 
growth 

What About Teachers’ Unions? 

Now and then interest in teachers’ 
unions spreads among classroom 
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teachers. Before seriously consider- 
ing becoming members of any union, 
teachers should ask these questions 
of themselves: 

1. Do we want to be an independ- 
ent profession? It is very hard to 
remain free of entanglements in an 
organization that is widespread in in- 
terest and locale. 

2. How sincerely does the union 
work to safeguard the teachers’ in- 
terests? Examples cited from Butte, 
Montana, Lansing, Michigan, and St. 
Paul, Minnesota, strong union areas, 
found that the state education asso- 
ciations and the National Education 
Association gave more aid in matters 
such as summer employment and the 
re-employment of teachers in schools 
than did the unions. In areas with 
heavily unionized lay citizenry school 
bond issues suffered their worst de- 
feats. 


How Can Classroom Teachers 
Best Command Respect? 

Here are some hints from our Na- 
tional President, David Guhl, who 
spoke recently of classroom teacher 
prestige: 

1. Be aggressively cooperative. Do 
not be timid about approaching ad- 
ministrative members of your pro- 
fession with ideas directed toward the 
betterment of the profession. Various 
professional groups working  to- 
ward the same goals will show results 
much faster. Classroom teachers must 
assume their share of the responsibil- 
ity of raising the level of their pro- 
fession. 

2. Be active in your local associa- 
tion. It is your official voice. Through 
it you can express your opinions. 
Your ideas take form and become 
forces of action. It is here that the 
level of educational improvement at 
the point of contact between teacher 
and pupil is emphasized. 

3. Develop leadership within your 
own association. There is need for 
adequate leadership within the rank 
of the classroom teachers. We need 
to discover and develop those leaders. 


Please Send News 
Have you any news to share? 
Please send it to Hattie Glenn, 8 Pin 
Oak Lane, Louisville 7. 





The KEA Office has a 
New Telephone Number 
JUniper 5-2719 











Secondary Principals 


Hold Fall Meeting 


For the first time in its history the 
Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals had a fall meeting 
during the University of Kentucky 
Educational Conference. Those plan- 
ning the meeting were gratified at the 
response of Kentucky principals. 
About ninety people attended, repre- 
senting all eleven educational dis- 
tricts. 

The program was built around 
three timely talks. Don Bale, State 
Department of Education, spoke on 
“The Role of the High School Prin- 
cipal as an Administrator.” Donald 
Elswick, also of the State Department, 
discussed “The Role of the High 
School Principal as a Supervisor.” 
Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins, assistant 
secretary of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, spoke 
on “Effective Supervisory Practices 
in the Modern High School.” W. B. 
Jones, Somerset, president of the 
group, presided at the session. 

From now until next April concen- 
tration will center on three main ob- 
jectives. First, a great deal of work 
is being done to revitalize the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Principals to the 
end that it may become a potent force 
in the lives of all principals. In order 
that this may be accomplished, indi- 
vidual principals throughout the state 
are urged to become members of the 
department. Dues are $7.00 per year 


and should be sent to Edward Webb, 
secretary, Somerset. Everyone js 
urged to send his dues in at once jn 
order that all names will appear on 
the printed roster which will be com. 
piled early in December. Of all the 
organizations that principals are ex. 
pected to join, this is the only one 
that is exclusively theirs. Every prin. 
cipal owes it to himself and to his pro. 
fession to support its work. 

The second objective has to do with 
the dinner which will be held at the 
Centennial celebration of the KEA 
during the April convention. As will 
all other groups, the Department of 
Secondary Principals will have a spe. 
cial reserved table at the dinner meet- 
ing. More detailed instructions will 
go out to all members early next year. 
It is hoped that every member will 
make plans now to attend. 

Finally, the third objective is to 
bring together officers or other repre- 
sentatives of the eleven educational 
districts sometime during the winter 
months. The purpose of this meet- 
ing.will be the formation of a strong 
program of activity which will reach 
from the district into the state pro- 
gram. It is axiomatic that individuals 
when working alone are weak, but 
once they pool their efforts and 
thoughts they become strong and 
forceful. It is hoped that all prin- 
cipals will join hands and hearts to 
the end that they can march forward 
with unity of purpose in their De- 
partment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 


iw 


W. B. Jones, Somerset, president of the Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals, presides at the association’s fall meeting in Lexington. 
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N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. 0. I am on deferred retirement, 
having more than 30 years in Ken- 
tucky, and have taught in another 
state for two years. I am 52 years 
old. [ am paying on a Kentucky 
salary of $2,400. I cannot decide 
whether to remain where I am or 
return to Kentucky. Can you en- 
lighten me? P 

A. If you return to Kentucky, you 
can qualify for an annuity of one- 
half of your average salary for the 
five highest consecutive years by age 
69. Compare this with what you 
should receive if you stay where you 
are. Also, an annuity will cost you 
less in Kentucky, but the salary may 
be greater where you are. Salaries 
are improving in Kentucky. 

2. Q. I have a child eight years 
old and the Retirement System does 
not provide for survivors. I am 35 
years old. Under Social Security I 
would pay $94.50 per year. How 
much term insurance would this 
amount buy for me until my child is 
age 18? 

A. Consult your life insurance 
agent, or Mr. McCray with the KEA 
Life Plan. For the next five years 
$94.50 per year should buy about 
$13,500 of life insurance. January 
1, 1960, Social Security goes up to 
$115.50, and this should buy about 
$11,550 at your then age. 

3, Q. If I retire at age 65, what 
will I receive and how much volun- 
tary contribution would I need to 
pay to bring the annuity up to 
et How much if I retire at 
10? 

A. If you retire at age 65, your 
annuity will be about $882.52. You 
would need to buy a voluntary an- 
nuity of $317.50 and this would cost 
$3,509.33. If you continue to age 
10, your annuity will be $1,473.22 
based upon your present salary, and 
you would not need to buy any vol- 


untarily to have $1,200. 


4. Q. I still cannot estimate my 


retirement annuity. I am 50 years 
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old and have taught every year and 
paid on the maximum. What would 
I get at 65? At 70? Salary 
$4,000. 
12 yrs. P.S. X 1%=12% X $2,000=$240.00 
14 yrs. SS.(1) X 144% =21% X $2,400 = $504.00 
Age 65 —49=16 years to age 65 
16 yrs. S.S.(2) X 1%% = 

28% X $4,000=$1,120.00 


$1,864.00 

$1,864 xX .857 + (age factor) = $1,597.45 
at age 65 
For age 70, add 5 years 
5 yrs. S.S.(2) X 1%% = 

8%% X 4,000 = $350.00 
$1,864 + $850 = $2,214.00 but the maximum 
is half-pay, so the annuity would be $2,000. 

5. Q. We own a farm. Are farm- 
ers under Social Security? How do 
they pay? Does it interfere with 
Teachers’ Retirement? 

A. If you manage the farm or 
work on it, you have Social Security. 
You pay the tax at the same time 
you pay your Federal Income Tax. 
If you don’t receive a blank form 
and instructions, you can get one at 
your post office. There is no inter- 
ference with your Retirement Pro- 
gram. 

6. Q. I recently became a member 
of the Retirement System, at age 52. 
When will I be eligible to retire, and 
what may I expect? 

A. You will be eligible at the end 
of the school year in which you are 
70 years old. Your annuity will be 
31.5% of your average salary for 
the five highest consecutive years, 
provided all of your service is under 
the new law. 

7. Q. Would we be justified in 
taking Social Security in order to 
have survivors’ benefits? If teachers 
were under Social Security, what 
would it be costing now? If the 
Retirement Law was amended to pro- 
vide survivors’ benefits, what would 
it cost? 

A. Since teachers have fewer sur- 
vivors as a group they are not finan- 
cially justified in taking* Social Se- 
curity coverage; however, in groups 
where men predominate, there is 
greater justification. If teachers 
were under Social Security this year, 
the cost would be about $1,688,000 
from teachers, and $1,688,000 from 
school boards, a total of $3,376,000. 
In percentage the cost is now 4.5% 
of the pay roll up to $4,200 per per- 
son. Of this .34 of 1% would pro- 
vide for children in the general pop- 
ulation. Much less would be needed 
for children of the profession. We 
estimate that survivors’ benefits for 
teachers would cost about $25,000 
per year to begin with and more 
later. There would be no need for 


additional contributions from teach- 
ers or state to pay this. The Fifteenth 
Annual Report gives a better ex- 
planation. 

8. Q. My husband has a store and 
I help him in vacation and some holi- 
days. Should I pay the Social Se- 
curity Tax? If I do, will it ever 
help me? 

A. If your husband pays you a 
salary, you will have to pay the 
Social Security Tax, but since you 
will get one-half or three-fourths of 
his Social Security anyway, your tax 
payments will not help you. 

9. Q. Does U. S. Civil Service 
provide survivors’ benefits? What 
per cent does the employee pay? 

A. Yes. They pay 644% of sal- 
ary. 

10. Q. I withdrew my account last 
summer, but I am teaching this fall. 
What should I do about my retire- 
ment? I have no number. 

A. Return the amount withdrawn, 
plus 4% of 1% interest for each 
month from the date of withdrawal 
to date of return of the money. This 
must be done during the first semes- 
ter this year. We will return your 
Retirement Certificate when we re- 
ceive the check. 

11. Q. I have lost my Retirement 
Certificate. What do I do to get 
one? 

A. File Form MC-1 in the Retire- 
ment Office. 

12. Q. For years my salary was $75 
per month, and now it has been only 
$1,200 until recently when it went 
up to $1,800. If I can get only half 
as much as my salary average, I 
won’t have much. Do any teachers 
get more than half salary when the 
salary is low? 

A. Teachers drawing a minimum 
are not limited to half-pay. If you 
can teach a few years, five or more, 
under the new Law, you will likely 
get more than the minimum. 

13. Q. I plan to retire next year. 
Will the new Legislative Program 
help me? 

A. Yes. 

14. Q. I will be 70 years old 
November 15. Am I forced to stop 
teaching in November, or may I 
finish my school? 

A. Finish your school. 

15. Q. My late husband did not 
appoint a beneficiary. How can I 
get a refund of his account? 

A. Ask your County Judge to ap- 


Turn to Page 30 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


Books For Christmas 


For Adults 

@ The Year of My Rebirth by Jesse 
Stuart. McGraw-Hill. $4.75. The 
recent grave illness of Jesse Stuart, 
Kentucky’s most popular and prolific 
man of letters, seriously disturbed his 
many followers. This new book, a 
kind of combination of all the things 
and types he has written before, will 
serve to gladden his readers and to 
cement further his well-deserved rep- 
utation and popularity. Essentially 
the book is a month-by-month record- 
ing of what he felt and thought about 
during the year he spent at home 
and recovered from his near-fatal 
heart attack. Never has his writing 
been more descriptive, more poetic, 
or more beautiful. The panorama of 
the seasons unfolds sharply and clear- 
ly as seen through the eyes of an 
acutely observant lover of Nature. 
He recalls scenes and incidents of 
his childhood and remembers the 
persons whose lives touched his. 
Here in The Year of My Rebirth is 
a new Jesse Stuart—one who main- 
tains all the wonderful qualities 
previously revealed and who has in 
addition a new maturity and serious- 
ness. If a reader could have only 
one of Mr. Stuart’s books to own 
and treasure, this is it! 


Christmas for Tad by Helen Top- 
ping Miller. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 
Likely to be the Christmas story of 
1956. This is an account of a White 
House Christmas in 1863. Leading 
characters are Mary and Abraham 
Lincoln and their son, Tad. The 
background is authentic, and this is 
a perfect story for family reading 
at Christmas. 

@ Let My Name Stand Fair by 
Shirley Seifert. Lippincott. $3.95. 
Through the pages of this quite ex- 
citing novel of Revolutionary days 
passes a parade of well-known figures 
of the time. The protagonist is Caty 
Greene, wife of Nathanael Greene, 
second in command to Washington. 
Other important personages include 
Mad Anthony Wayne, Lafayette, and 
Light Horse Harry Lee. Details of 
the background information and ex- 
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cellent character portrayal aid in 
making this a substantial historical 
novel. 

@ Wildfire at Midnight by Mary 
Stewart. Appleton - Century - Crofts. 
$3.50. The Isle of Skye furnishes 
the place setting of this novel which 
will inevitably be compared to the 
suspenseful creations of Alfred Hitch- 
cock. A group of mountain-climbing 
enthusiasts find their lives inextrica- 
bly involved and over all there hangs 
a curtain of fear and dread. A 
superb novel of its kind, this book 
should be a perfect gift for people 
who like “all kinds of books.” 

@ Mamba by Stuart Clocte. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3. The Congo region 
of Africa furnishes the background 
of this story which contains superb 
characterization and great plot sus- 
pense. Three people are involved, 
and the inter-play of ideas and 
emotions against a backdrop of vio- 
lence makes a real drama. 

@ Greenwillow by B. J. Chute. Dut- 
ton. $3.50. Greenwillow is a purely 
imaginary village—and the things 
that happen there are more than 
purely coincidental. The tone is 
quiet, the prose is beautifully rhyth- 
mic, and the underlying theme is one 
to remain with the reader. Highly 
recommended. 

@ Sprig Muslin by Georgette Heyer. 
Putnam. $3.75. Followers of this 
author—and there are many—will 
find this story exactly what they ex- 
pected and exactly to their liking. 
It is a gay and humorous romantic 
novel of early 19th Century England, 
full of authentic details of the day. 
@ The Nun’s Story by Kathryn 
Hulme. Little, Brown. $4. This is 
the beautifully told story of a Bel- 
gian girl who entered the convent 
and spent many years as a nurse be- 
fore she felt compelled to abandon 
the religious life and return to the 
world. In addition to presenting a 
story of action and interest, the 
author has also managed to do a 
splendid job of transferring realis- 
tically to paper the inner conflicts of 
the protagonist. 

@ Caleb, My Son by Lucy Daniels. 
Lippincott. $2.75. A _ brand-new 


young Southern writer here makes 
use of a potent problem of contem. 
porary life—racial conflict. Her 
story is powerful and provocatiye, 
one that should be widely read, 


@ Immortal Queen by Elizabeth 
Byrd. Ballantine. $5. Mary, Queen 
of Scots has been the subject of in. 
numerable biographies and fiction, 
but never has she received more de. 
tailed analysis than in this long. full. 
bodied novel. The author’s research 
has been thorough and meticulous, 
The novel is highly recommended. 


@ The Wind Was Cold by Hugh 
Clevely. Morrow. $3.50. The dust 
jacket calls this “an impudent and 
entertaining novel that is also a fine 
suspense story,” and such descrip. 
tion seems adequate. Recommended 
for the sophisticated persons on your 
Christmas list. 


@ Roll Shenandoah by Bruce Lan. 
caster. Little, Brown. $3.95. The 
popular combination of the Civil 
War period and Bruce Lancaster is 
a good one—and here is an unusual. 
ly good historical novel. Emphasis 
is upon the fighting aspects of the 
War, but other ingredients are pres- 
ent in sufficient number to satisfy 
all readers. 


@ The Trembling Hills by Phyllis 
Whitney. Appleton - Century - Crofts. 
$3.75. The women and young adults 
on your list will likely be very grate. 
ful for this romantic novel of San 
Francisco in 1906, the year of the 
Great Fire. 

@ A Certain Smile by Francoise 
Sagan. Dutton. $2.95. The famous 
author of the famous Bonjour Tris- 
tesse has written another in like 
manner. This time the story con- 
cerns a love affair between a very 
young girl and an older married 
man. For broad-minded readers. 


@ Romantic Tragedies of Mexico by 
Merl B. Cole. Christopher. $4. A 
collection of tales of Mexico, filled 
with glamorous descriptions and tales 
of the country. For arm-chail 
travelers particularly. 

@ The Adventures of Captain Mc 
Cargo by William Ratigan. Random 
House. $3.50. Men especially wil 
enjoy this story of a fabulous Grea! 
Lakes skipper and the things which 
happened to him in the 19th Cer 
tury. There’s plenty of action and 
suspense as well as evidences of real 
story-telling. 
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q Village School by “Miss Read.” 
Houghton Mifflin. This is a delight- 
ful story of an English village school 
and “Miss Read,” the teacher who 
ills an intimate, appealing story. 
The author has undoubtedly expe- 
rienced the events she relates, and 
her knowledge of people and hap- 
penings is very thorough and pene- 
trating. Beautifully illustrated with 
black-and-white drawings by J. S. 
Goodall. 

Q The Rib of the Hawk by Rosa- 
mond Marshall. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $3.95. A romantic novel of 
Rome in the days of the Renaissance, 
strongly flavored and not suitable for 
the younger generation. 


ay 


For Very Young Children 

Q The Little Ones by Inez Hogan. 
Dutton. $2.25. Animal stories are 
always popular with boys and girls 
who like being read to and who are 
just learning to read for themselves. 
This is a good one, full of suspense 
and animal antics, illustrated in the 
usual attractive manner of the author. 


@ Treasures to See by Leonard 
Weisgard. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
Children in early grades will want to 
share this “museum picture book” 
with their older brothers and sisters. 
It actually is designed to introduce 
museum-going to children—and does 
a splendid job of it. Directions and 
explanations are full and detailed; 
and the pictures by the author sup- 
plement and complement the text. 


€ Tigers Don’t Bite by Jack Twor- 
kov. Dutton. $2.25. This is a per- 
fect bed-time story for tots, and one 
that older members of the family 
won’t mind hearing more than once. 
All about tigers and their habitat, 
this book has been illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin. 

( After the Sun Goes Down by 
Glenn O. Blough. Whittlesey House. 
$2.50. This story of animals at 
night combines entertaining facts 
and fiction in a way to delight young 
readers. Excellent pictures are by 
Jeanne Bendick. 

€ Up A Tree by Theresa K. Smith. 
Steck. $1.50. Another fascinating 
animal story, this one is concerned 
with a variety of animals, centered 
about Cindy, a kitten. The kitten 
has provided her own colored illus- 
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trations—and they are even more at- 
tractive than the story. 

@ Little Kitten, Big World by Victor 
and Jeanne Baldwin. Morrow. $2. 
Actual photographs provide the bulk 
of this book—and they are indeed 
good ones. A brief narrative thread 
binds the whole together. 


@ Too Many Sisters by Jerrold 
Beim. Morrow. $2. Mike Brown 
had four sisters, and to him this was 
the worst possible fate ever to befall 
a young man! After they had proved 
of real help in two crises, however, 
he changed his mind. A humorous, 
appealing, realistic story. 

@ The Golden Book of Christmas 
Tales by James and Lillian Lewicki. 
Simon and Schuster. $1.50. Nine- 
teen Christmas legends from all over 
the world are here beautifully told 
and illustrated. This is a book to 
read and treasure for many Christ- 
mases to come. 


ay 


For the 8-to-12’s 

@ I Give You My Colt by Alice G. 
Kelsey. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 
The boys and girls who like stories 
of faraway, exotic places—and there 
are many such readers—will find this 
story of modern Persia one exactly 
to their taste. Old and new have 
been delightfully combined into an 
unusual story. Colorfully illustrated. 
@ Whitey Ropes and Rides by Glen 
Rounds. Holiday House. $2.25. This 
author has a well-founded reputation 
for western and cowboy stories, and 
this reputation will not suffer as a 
result of his newest adventure story. 
Here Whitey tries hard to improve his 
riding and roping, and his old friend 
Josie does much to help. 


@ Secret Friend by Neta L. Frazier. 
Longmans, Green. $2.75. Here are 
more adventures of Rhoda. Her 
older sisters and younger brothers 
fail to include her in their planning 
and actions, and she is left to her 
own devices. Her plan for a “secret” 
friend fails to materialize. but even- 
tually all is well. An unusuai:y good 
story replete with childhood dreams 
and adventure and excellent back- 
ground material. 

@ Know Your World by George E. 
Ross. Dutton. $2.50. In 64 large 
pages, pictures, map and simple text 
give the basic historical, governmen- 


tal, economic and geographical facts 
on 169 countries. A valuable book 
for home and school. 

@ Step A Bit by Sam Savitt. Dutton. 
$2.95. This story of a foal is a 
well-written, authentic, and _ enter- 
taining book for boys and girls. 
The author’s drawings do much to 
enhance the attractiveness of the 
narrative. 

@ The Wight of the Hurricane by 
Elizabeth Ladd. Morrow. $2.50. 
Many elements are combined to 
make this a superior story. While 
Judy earns the money for a special 
Christmas gifth for her aunt, she 
learns many other things. Included 
are facts about nature, especially as 
it concerns the Maine seacoast. 

@ Betsy’s Busy Summer by Carolyn 
Haywood. Morrow. $2.95. These 
further adventures of Betsy include 
her antics during a very busy sum- 
mer. Many young people, escapades, 
and humor mark this as exceptional. 
@ The Yellow Canes by Thomas L. 
Robertson. Steck. $2. Paul Leveque 
came to the wilderness of America 
from France. The new country de- 
lighted him and proved to be one 
great adventure. Boys and girls of 
about 10 will enjoy Paul’s life and 
particularly his experiences with the 


Indians. 


For Older Boys and Girls 
@ Desert Dog by Jim Kjelgaard. 
Holiday House. $2.75. Good ani- 
mal stories for older readers are 
rare, and this is a good one to 
supply that demand. It is a tribute 
to the greyhound with the Arizona 
desert as a background and including 
rich, authentic information in ad- 
dition to superb story telling. 
@ Chocolate Soda by Helen M. 
Swift. Longmans, Green. $3. Teen- 
age problems become very real in 
this story of a young girl whose 
chances for fun are few because 
she has to work in her father’s store. 
Vicissitudes of high school life are 
realistically presented, and the prob- 
lems are solved in a credible man- 
ner. Highly recommended. 
@ And the Winds Prevailed by D. 
Morean Barringer. Dutton. $3. “Un- 
usual” is the most appropriate ad- 
jective for this book dealing with 
Turn to Page 28 
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Program In Russian 
Is Announced At UK 


The University of Kentucky has 
announced plans to establish an in- 
tensive program in Russian language 
and literature in the Department of 
Modern Foreign languages. 

Dr. Adolph E. Bigge, head of the 
Department of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, reports that the University 
now has a specialist in Russian lan- 
guage and literature for the first 
time in the history of the institution. 
He is Dr. William R. Schmalstieg, 
who served as a language specialist 
in the Department of Defense for 
more than two years. 

According to the department head, 
the new program will emphasize 
spoken Russian. Both Dr. Bigge and 
Dr. Schmalstieg declared that “Rus- 
sian is now the most important for- 
eign language that an American can 
know.” 





Kentuckians On NEA 
All-Star Builder List 


The October 19 issue of NEA News 
included the names of five Kentucky 
teachers in its listing of All-Star NEA 
Builders. This list included those 
who have recruited 10 or more NEA 
Life Members and who added one or 
more new life memberships to their 
lists from July 1, 1956 to September 
30, 1956. 

The Kentuckians listed were Tom 
J. Dunn, Beulah Fontaine, E. L. Fox, 
Willie C. Ray and Nora Lee Rowland. 





Endowment Fund Given 
To Advance Conservation 


The University of Louisville has 
announced the creation of an en- 
dowed professorship of conservation. 
made possible by a gift of $235,000 
from anonymous donors. This chair 
in the Biology Department will be 
named in honor of Tom Wallace. 
editor emeritus of The Louisville 
Times and a national figure in the 
conservation movement of this coun- 


try. 
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Mr. Wallace has served as presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton League, as 
a member of the advisory board of 
the National Parks Service and as 
chairman of the National Conference 
on State Parks. He founded the Ohio 
Valley Regional Conference on State 
Parks and is an honorary member of 
the Society of American Foresters 
and the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects. Through editorials 
and columns in The Louisville Times 
over several decades he has made a 
national reputation as a foe of re- 
source plunderers. 

An appointment to this new posi- 
tion will be made in the near future. 





Planning Field Trips 
Treated In Pamphlet 


Designed to assist teachers in pro- 
viding their pupils with more stimulat- 
ing and fruitful learning experiences, 
a comprehensive study of educational 
field trips has just been published by 
the National Aviation Education 
Council. Field Trips is one part of 
a long-range effort of the NAEC to 
strengthen the educational founda- 
tions of American youth. 

Noting that children learn best 
from firsthand experiences, Field 
Trips presents in detail the various 
aspects of the well-planned and ex- 
ecuted community excursion. After 
considering all the phases in the prep- 
aration, management, and correlated 
follow-up activities of any field trip, 
the booklet then gives examples of 
these trips, sorting them out for dif- 
ferent grade levels. Included are: a 
trip to a pet shop, a trip to the fire 
station, a visit to the airport, a trip 
to a farm, a science field trip, and 
many others. Considered in each 
sample trip are the aims, the prepara- 
tion, the actual trip, and the follow- 
up activities. 

Of invaluable aid to educators seek- 
ing to enrich the school curriculum, 
write to National Aviation Educa- 
tion Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave.. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The price 


is 50 cents. 


University Registrar 
Named To Deanship 


Dr. Robert L. Mills, University of 
Kentucky registrar for the past two 
and one-half years, has been appoint. 
ed to the newly created post of dean 
of admissions and registrar. In ree. 
ommending Dr. Mills’ appointment, 
President Frank G. Dickey said that 
“no other individual could be found 
who would be able to serve so well 
in this newly established position.” 





1956-57 Officers 
Of KBEA Listed 


The following officers were elected 
in April to serve the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association during 
1956-57: President, Alex Mcllvaine, 
Eastern State College, Richmond; 
Vice-President, Virginia Ackman, 
Frankfort High School, Frankfort; 
Secretary, Mrs. Lucille Poyner, Reid- 
land High School, Paducah; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Esther Runyon, Bards. 
town High School, Bardstown; Board 
Members, Ross Anderson, UBEA 
Representative, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead; Mrs. Ethel M. Plock. 
FBLA State Sponsor, Ahrens Trade 
High School, Louisville; Adah Belle 
Hall, ex-officio, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington; Mrs. Louise Al- 
len, Crittenden County High School. 
2 years; Miss Amanda Campbell, 
Woodbine High School; Miss Dolores 
Cheek, Lexington Junior High, | 
year; Mr. Ross Lowe, Breckinridge 
Training School, Morehead, 1 year. 


Help Fight TB 


Buy Christmas Seals 


KEA Life Plan 


Information 


Q. How do I qualify for the KEA 
Life Plan? 

A. You may enroll in the KEA 
Life Plan if you are a teacher in 
Kentucky schools, under age sixty: 
five and a member of the Keniucky 
Education Association. 
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Look Fear You 


BY DOROTHEA PELLETT 


(Filmstrips reviewed here may be 
purchased from local distributors, or 
information requested from producers 
listed.) 

Your students study and discuss 
flmstrips, frame by frame, noting 
details. suggesting meanings beyond 
pictures, asking questions to answer 
by further searching. These “still” 
pictures projected in your classroom 
give greatest value by what they 
cause your students to do. Some- 
times just a few frames accomplish 
your purpose, leaving the rest of the 
flmstrip for another lesson. It’s to 
your advantage to own a library of 
strips much as you own books. You'll 
find a single strip costs about the 
same as a well-illustrated book. In 
sets, each strip costs less. 

New, delightful, just in time, 
there’s “Christmas Around _ the 
World” (1 strip, color, and 33 1/3 
record, Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14). Its appealing drawings catch 
the spirit of the festive holy-day 
celebrated by family and community 
the world around, suggesting the 
unity of all people thru ideas and 
beliefs. Traditional customs are pic- 
tured in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Syria, Israel, India, 
China, Mexico, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, and in different U. S. 
regions. Write to SVE for others 
of their Christmas filmstrips, some 
with records. 

Another holiday strip to make 
social studies lessons interesting for 
elementary students: “Indians for 
Thanksgiving” (1 color strip and 
record, SVE) gives reality to the 
Pilgrim’s New England of 1631, with 
a could-have happened “saved from 
the redskins” drama. 

In “To Everything A Season” (1 
color strip, and record, SVE) Fran 
Allison narrates an exploration of 
marsh, woods, and meadow, showing 
the cycle of life for animals and 
plants. “Live” calls of birds, frogs, 
and insects make fascinating listen- 
ing while the story shows the won- 
ders awaiting eyes that learn to see 
and ears tuned to nature’s sounds. 
These filmstrips and records may be 
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bought and used separately, for al- 
though they are “matched” each is 
complete. 

Added this fall to the authentic 
filmstrips and records based on the 
Landmark Books, for upper elemen- 
tary through senior high classes, are 
more lives of famous men and high- 
lights of historic incidents, by En- 
richment Teaching Materials, 246 5th 
Avenue, New York 1. New Color 
filmstrips: Landing of the Pilgrims, 
Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia, 
Daniel Boone Opening the Wilder- 
ness, Robert Fulton and the Steam- 
boat, Lee and Grant at Appomattox, 
and Building the First Continental 
Railroad. New Dramatizations on 
records (78 or 33 1/3) are: Ben 
Franklin of Old Philadelphia, Lincoln 
and Douglas, The Panama Canal, and 
Robert Fulton and the Steamboat. 
Write for the complete list of records 
and strips that correlate but may be 
used independently. 

“Our Holidays and What They 
Mean” (set of 8, color, Filmstrip 
House, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17) sketches the stories of: 
Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, Easter, 
Christmas, Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s birthdays, Memorial Day, and 
Independence Day. They enhance 
study units through the school year, 
in history, language arts, and general 
information for upper elementary 
and junior high groups. 

“Hero Legends of Many Lands” 
(6 color strips, SVE) leads your 
middle-grade and junior high stu- 
dents to read the fabulous tales of 
William Tell. King Arthur and the 
Magic Sword, Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp, Robin Hood and Alan- 
A-Dale, Ulysses and Circe, and Gulli- 
ver’s Travels to Lilliput: Better have 
attractive books of these stories 
where children may use them after 
these filmstrips have sharpened a 
desire to read. 

True biographies in “American 
Leaders” (6 color strips. Young 
America Films. 18 East 41st Street. 
New York 17) suggest further in- 
vestigating if you have at hand read- 
able references for middle grades 
thru senior high. For English class- 
es. the strips give comparative study 
of the ways a life-story may be told. 
For other groups they set the stage 
for study of the social movements 
related to the persons in the pic- 
tures: Jane Addams, Susan B. 
Anthony, Franklin, Jefferson, Mann, 


and Williams. Similar strips deal 
with six persons each in “American 
Authors” and “American Scientists.” 

New filmstrips from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois, all in 
color, include: a geography set of 
six strips, “The Southwestern States,” 
completing a series of regions of 
contemporary U. S.; “Medieval 
Europe,” four strips, on the manor, 
the knight and his training, the 
Crusades, and the town gilds; “Set- 
tling the New World,” six strips on 
17th-century America; and six tell- 
ing Hans Christian Andersen stories. 

A new driver-education device is 
seen in the film, “Teach Them Now” 
(13 min. color, free loan from Aetna 
Co. Public Ed. Dept., Hartford, 
Conn.) demonstrating the “Aetna 
Drivetrainer” which simulates be- 
hind-the-wheel road conditions in the 
classroom. The film cites studies of 
student progress made with the de- 
vice in five different high schools. 

If you used “How To Succeed in 
School” (11 min. Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.) it would be a good review 
now, for individual check-up, before 
you use this new and timely “How To 
Take a Test” (11 min. YAF). Em- 
phasizing that a test is a true measure 
of what you know and how you apply 
it, the film attempts to put a steady 
student at ease and to show the 
“crammer” how to re-form study 
habits. For all, it analyzes types of 
tests, gives practical procedures, so 
that upper grade and high school stu- 
dents may gain confidence and suc- 
cess in taking tests. With so many 
schools of higher education being 
forced to select their students the 
testing program is becoming more 
important at every level. 


7s News te Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these prod- 
ucts in your locality, your request to 
this magazine for further information 
will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 





Copper Motifs for enamelists and 


jewelry makers. A large assortment 
of die-struck, finely-detailed copper 
motifs which may be fired into 
enameled backgrounds or simply sol- 

Turn to Page 29 
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DESP Issues Yearbook 
On Instructional Materials 


“The modern child’s world con- 
sists of a range and variety of prod- 
ucts and processes vastly greater and 
more complex than in any previous 
society,” according to the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
(DESP) of the National Education 
Association. And if the schools are 
to bring the child first-hand informa- 
tion about that world, they must 
utilize an equally wide variety of tools 
and materials. 

To guide teachers and principals in 
the selection, management, and use of 
these materials, DESP has released its 
35th Yearbook, Instructional Mate- 
rials for Elementary Schools. Com- 
piled under the guidance of a four- 
man committee, the book includes ex- 
periences of scores of educators in 
bringing to their students “first-hand 
contacts with the world of living and 
inanimate things and with the world 
of people.” 

To develop a “hand-in-glove” rela- 


tionship between materials and teach- 
ing activities, the yearbook suggests 
that materials meet these minimum 
standards: they must be in harmony 
with the philosophy of education 
held by the school staff; appropriate 
to the maturity and educational level 
of the pupils who will use them; de- 
signed and used in accord with the 
best that is known about how chil- 
dren develop and how learning takes 
place; designed for repeated safe use; 
accurate, authentic, and up to date; 
based on the recommendations of 
teachers and supervisors. 





KEA Life Plan 
Information 
Q. Is the KEA Life Plan under- 


written by an established company? 
A. Yes. The Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, one of the 
twenty-five largest mutual life insur- 
ance companies in the United States, 
is seventy-six years old and has 
more than one and one-half billion 
dollars of life insurance in force. 





Elam Achieves Fine 
Balance Between Blue 


Grass And Hills 

Kentucky Thru Thick and Thin by 
Shelby S. Elam. Southside Press, 
Lexington, Ky. $3. 

Thousands of Kentucky highland 
people have left their homeland to 
seek fortune and adventure in other 
parts of the world. Hundreds of these 
people have distinguished themselves 
as businessmen, professional people, 
and as citizens. Few of them, how- 
ever, have taken time to write a book 
about their experiences. Shelby Elam 
has ever kept alive a love of his home 
country, and the experiences of him- 


——-CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Southside Press, Lexington, Ky. 


self and his people in the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky duplicate those 
of most of the people. In his book, 
Kentucky Thru Thick and Thin, he 
has written a vital story of people 
making adjustments to hard condi- 
tions. His stories are as real as the 
hills themselves. 

Kentucky Thru Thick and Thin is 
a book which will satisfy many read- 
ers. It is a dependable story of life 
in Kentucky which gets down to the 
grassroots. Hundreds of its readers 
will see in its pages the rich stories 
of their own background and experi- 
ences. 


—Thomas D. Clark 


dollars for which please send me 





| am sending you herewith 


postpaid 
Shelby S. Elam. 


Name 


copies of KENTUCKY THROUGH THICK AND THIN by 





Street 





Post Office. 


State 





Name 


Since KENTUCKY THROUGH THICK AND THIN is an ideal Christmas Present for 
anyone living in or out of Kentucky, | am asking you to send a copy to 





Street. 


Post Office 








(Enclose $3.00 for each copy ordered.) 
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Social Studies Unit 
Explains Life Insurance 
“Sharing the Risk—An Approach 


to Family Economic Security,” a new 
unit for the social studies, is now be. 
ing distributed by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

Basis for the unit is the growing 
recognition that because of great 
changes in our economy, American 
families now seek financial security 
in different manner than in pioneer 
days. The booklet deals with the 
whole modern problem of financial 
risk and its possible solutions. with 
special emphasis on life insurance. 

The Teacher’s Guide accompanying 
the booklet contains many sugges. 
tions for use of the unit, as well as 
ideas on motivation, learning experi- 
ences and evaluation procedures. The 
guide contains a bibliography of 
booklets and audio-visual aids. Teach- 
ers may obtain classroom quantities 
of the booklet and a copy of the 
Teacher’s Guide without charge by 
writing the Educational Division, In. 
stitute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Book Looks 
Continued from Page 25 


“the development of abstract think. 
ing and the power to reason in a 
child of the Stone Age.” This is 
the kind of book likely to appeal to 
lovers of science fiction. 

@ Half-Time Hero by Curtis Bishop. 
Steck. $2. Though conventional in 
many respects, this sports story will 
thrill once more those boys who find 
football stories exciting and _ enter- 
taining. 

@ The World We Live In. Simon 
and Schuster. $4.95. This is the 
special edition for young readers of 
a book designed and presented by 
the editors of Life Magazine. In 
picture and text it is a book of great 
beauty and power—one to be used 
and treasured throughout the years. 


@ Is This My Love? by Gertrude E. 
Finney. Longmans, Green. $3. The 
American history background of this 
novel for older girls is real and 
colorful, and the story is one of ur 
ceasing interest. The love story of 
colonial Virginia is especially dramat 
ic. A sure “hit.” 





Buy Christmas Seals 
Help Fight TB 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Teachers and Tort Liability 


Continued from Page 13 





duct justly merits. All of the courts 
agree that a teacher will not be per- 
mitted to deal brutally with a pupil 
so as to endanger his life, limb or 
health. 

From the purely legal point of view, 
even in states in which corporal pun- 
ishment is permitted, a teacher who 
resorts to it assumes substantial legal 
risks. He is bound, under the law, 
at least to: 

1. Act from good motives, and not 
from anger or malice. 

2. Inflict only moderate punish- 
ment. 

3. Determine that the punishment 
is in proportion to the gravity of the 
offense. 

4. Convince himself that the con- 
templated punishment is not exces- 
sive, taking into account the age, sex, 


size and physical strength of the pupil 


to be punished. 

5. Assume the responsibility that 
the rule he seeks to enforce is reason- 
able. 

It might be a good idea for teach- 
ers to keep this check-list on their 
desks. Then, when potential cases of 
corporal punishment appear on the 
horizon, let the teachers check the 
punishments they propose to inflict 
against the list. It may be that by 
the time they have completed the 
check, they will have devised better 
means for handling their problems, 
and decide not to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment after all. 


School Patrols 

School patrols have been in opera- 
tion in this country for 30 years or 
more. Over 3,000 communities have 
operated them. It seems almost in- 
credible that during the long history 
of patrols, no case involving them ap- 
pears to have reached the appellate 
courts. Either no cases have arisen 
or they have been settled in lower 
courts or out of court. It does not 
follow, however, that school patrol 
operation does not have legal implica- 
tions. Admitting the educational 
value to certain pupils of school pa- 
trol operation, legal dangers inherent 
in the operation should be recognized 
and guarded against. 

From the teacher’s standpoint, the 
important point is whether a teacher 
concerned with patrol operation is 
guilty of actual negligence if he 
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places the safety of hundreds of 
school children in the hands of young, 
immature pupils. The test applied is 
the familiar one whether the person 
concerned with the operation acted as 
a reasonably prudent person would 
have acted under the same or similar 
circumstances. 

School people are, therefore, ob- 
liged to guess at what acts of theirs, 
in patrol management, will, in a pos- 
sible legal action, be held to be non- 
negligent. Certainly, placing a child 
on patrol in a position of danger 
would be negligent. The same would 
doubtless be true if irresponsible pu- 
pils were selected for patrol duty. The 
main inquiry, the answer to which 
we do not presently have, is this: Is 
it “reasonably prudent” to charge an 
immature child with the responsibili- 
ty of conducting groups of children 
across busy thoroughfares? I have 
the temerity to suggest that such ac- 
tion by school personnel is not “rea- 
sonably prudent.” 

This is another risk which should 
not be imposed upon teachers. Legal 
dangers involved in patrol operations 
have been recognized in some states, 
Wisconsin and Utah, for example, and 
special statutes have been enacted pro- 
tecting teachers against the conse- 
quences of their negligent acts in 
school patrol operations. 

It is submitted that school patrols 
should be abolished or their operation 
greatly modified. The public should 
insist upon police protection of its 
children during the period of their 
crossing of dangerous intersections, 
and should accept no less protection 
for the children of the community. 


“Save Harmless’ Statutes 


The business of education has be- 
come so large that it is palpably un- 
fair to impose upon teachers and ad- 
ministrators the risks involved in their 
respective positions. At least four 
states, namely Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Wyoming, have 
enacted so-called “save harmless” 
statutes for the protection of teachers. 
These laws require or permit districts 
to pay judgments recovered against 
teachers. It also requires or permits 
them to defend teachers in suits 
against them for damages caused by 
their negligent acts while in the 
course of their teaching duties. This 
is enlightened legislation and should 
be adopted widely. It is submitted 
that teachers’ organizations owe it to 
their members to urge state legisla- 


tures to enact such laws. 

Laws imposing tort liability on in- 
dividuals responsible for the school 
program are obsolete and cannot be 
defended in a modern society. Dis- 
tricts should be required to protect 
their teachers and cover themselves 
with appropriate insurance. It is un- 
fair to everyone concerned to attempt 
to operate a modern educational pro- 
gram under “Model T” tort liability 
laws. Save harmless statutes should 
be mandatory in nature; they should 
not be merely permissive. 





It’s News to Us 
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dered onto copper jewelry or find- 
ings. These motifs may be treated 
by any of the many copper finishing 
techniques for use with matching or 
contrasting copper backgrounds. In- 
cluded in the ornament styles are: a 
series of dogs; musical instruments; 
horses; sport symbols; oriental de- 
signs; stylized patterns. 

Ultra-Violet Master Science Lab., 
designed to illustrate the uses of 
ultra-violet in the fields of research, 
chemistry, mineralogy, art and theat- 
rics is available for classroom use. 
Kit contains complete materials, in- 
cluding Blak-Ray Lamp that plugs 
into an ordinary electrical outlet. 
Valuable specimens of uranium ore, 
zinc, magnesium and aluminum. Cost 
$24.95. 

Vendo is a new milk vending ma- 
chine which dispenses half-pint bot- 
tles of milk, sells, collects and makes 
change automatically. Teachers and 
administrators are fired from milk 
service details. 

Royal Blackboard Eraser Cleaner 
operates on the vacuum cleaner prin- 
ciple and is extremely easy to use. 
According to the literature, the unit 
has a triple cleaning action which 
brushes, beats and suction cleans 
erasers. It can be used as a portable 
unit or as a permanently installed 
fixture. 

Bus Flasher Light. To distinguish 
the school bus flasher light from 
those used on trucks and other 
vehicles, the Superior Coach Flasher 
Light is oval in shape and features a 
special convex lens. The convex 
lens permits the flasher to be seen 
from any angle up to 90 degrees on 
either side of the coach. Higher 
candle power also increases visibil- 


ity. 











Open It and LOOK 


See what every Macmillan 
text holds for YOU 


See how “built-in” aids — lesson plans 
and practice, testing, and skill develop- 
ment programs, organized in convenient 
teaching units — help you _ teach 
creatively. 


See how colorful, functional illustra- 
tions and clear type help you hold 
student attention. You can be sure, 
too, that each Macmillan text is authori- 
tative and complete. 


See how a variety of activities, plus 
stimulating end-of-chapter materials for 
enrichment and review, help you pro- 
vide for individual student differences. 


See how Macmillan texts can help you 
get the very best results from your class- 
room time. 


Now on the multiple adoption list 
for Kentucky 


The World of Numbers 
1957 Series 
Arithmetic, Grades 3-8 
a 
Charters, Smiley, and Strang 
Your Health and Growth Series 
Grades 2-8 
® 
Barnard-Edwards 
The New Basic Science 


Lennes-Maucker-Kinsella 
A First Course in Algebra 
1957 Edition 
& 


Kentucky Representatives: 


Mr. Charles C. Carrington 
2010 Japonica Way 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 


Mr. French Maggard 
1020 Fontaine Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Simblorgds 

Continued from Page 23 

point you to receive it, and notify 
us. Then file Form F-50. 

16. Q. I am a candidate for school 
board. Can I legally substitute the 
30 days allowed retired teachers? 

A. Yes; if you do the teaching 
before you take the oath of office. 





UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
VALENCIA, Spain: July 1—August 3. 
Summer School with optional tour of Europe. 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico: June 24—July 27. 
Summer School at the beautiful city of 
Guadalajara. 
GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE: July and August. 
15 countries. Everything First Class. 
For those who wish to travel only. 
INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 








PAU Series Adds 
Booklet on Bananas 


> 


“Bananas,” newest addition to the 
Pan American Union’s Commodity 
Series, has just been published. This 
20-page booklet, in graphic text and 
16 illustrations, describes the “fryjt 
of the wise men,” its history and its 
cultivation; traces the growth of the 
banana trade, and shows the ba. 
nana’s part in the economy of its pro. 
duction areas. “Bananas” is now 
available from the Publications Diyi. 
sion, Pan American Union, Washing. 
ton 6, D. C. The price is ten cents 


per copy. 





Yours for 


Advertisers in the Journal offer 
interesting material about equipment, 
supplies, books and other teaching 
aids each month. Watch for their 
offerings regularly. Supplies some- 
times run out, so if you are eager 
to have any particular item, it should 
be ordered immediately. 

1. Posture Posters, set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of healthful 
posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 

4. The Story of Rubber, 32-page 
booklet, well illustrated, charts and 
maps. Available in classroom quan- 
tities for grades 5 to 9. Teacher’s 
manual also included. (Firestone) 

25. Highways to History. A new 
wall mural 8 feet wide, in full color, 
showing beautiful photographs of 
ten historically famous places in 
America. Includes an 8-page lesson 
topic, which takes your class on 
tours to America’s best-loved shrines. 





the reshing 


If additional lesson topics are de. 
sired, jot down the number you need 
—not more than 15 to a classroom, 
please. (Greyhound Lines) 

39. Graded Catalog of children’s 
book and Classified Catalog of books 
for high school libraries. (J. 5 
Lippincott Co.) 

53. Clear The Track. A cartoon 
narrative on the railroad’s fight 
against the elements. One examina- 
tion copy per teacher with Teacher's 
Plan. Classroom quantity on sub- 
sequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

65. Your Sabbatical Year Abroad. 
A 40-page brochure, illustrated with 
photographs of places of interest, 
provides a guide to planning a sab- 
batical year of travel and study. Pro- 
vides information on schools, living 
accommodations, sources of infor. 
mation for various study and travel 
interests, covering nine European 
countries and the Middle East. (‘Trans 
World Airlines) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


1, 4. 25. 39. 53. 65. 


Name 


Available in School Year of 1956-1957 Only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 
Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
0. L. McElroy, Eminence. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. . 
Childeraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 
Collier’; Encyclopedia—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—Francis Taylor, P.O. Box 164, 
Frankfort. 


The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 


toga Drive, Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First St., Louisville. 


George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 


Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 

City. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 

Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. x 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 8651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—Wnm. M. Currie, 
366 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville. 

Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
frankfort. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, Lexington. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Kerea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 
Louisville. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Harri- 
son, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 

Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin- 
ford, Versailles. 

George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons—Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 

Silver Burdette Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 

Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexington. 

Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 

South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 
Tennessee. 

Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 339, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown. 


2010 Japonica Way, 


December, 1956 


Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5. 
World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington. 
World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 
211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 


Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabethtown. 
Louis McFatridge, Jr., Box 1325, Lexington. 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 W. 19th St., Owensboro. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 

Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
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a suggestion 


candy wreath 


... Ke. LOM, 


Here’s exciting wreath for your 


door... Imagine how thrilled folks 


are to find itis candy. And 
then, spy the scissors 

inviting them to cut off a piece. 
Easy and fun to make. 


1 Cut in two bottom of a wire 
hanger; lap ends over 214"; bind 
together with adhesive tape. . 
Pull in to circle .. Wind wreath 
with 3 yds. of rag strips. Sew to 
base of hook. Wind tight. 


2 Use about 3 Ibs. of hard 
eandy, cellophane and foil 
wrapped—all kinds and sizes. 


3 Secure one end of 36 inches 
of thin wire to base of hook; run 
other thru one end of candy 
wrap; twist tight to wreath, 
piece by piece . . Add bow and 
blunt scissors. Cover the hook. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed ! 


The bright, lively flavor and 


pleasant chewing of delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 





KEA DIRECTORY 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 


(See page 3) 


KEA Departments and Sections 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo. PrINcIPAaLs 
President—Frank H. Stallings, 157 Wiltshire 
Ave., Louisville 7 
Secretary—Mrs. Suzanna Roth, 2648 McCoy 
Way, Louisville 5 


Directors oF PupiL PERSONNEL 
President—Willard O. Cooper, Stanford 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Wallingford, Maysville 


Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHoot PRINCIPALS 
President—W. B. Jones, Somerset High School, 
Somerset 
Secretary—Edward Webb, Pulaski Junior High 
School, Somerset 


Kentucky AssociaTION oF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
President—Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Secretary—Gilbert Burkhead, Elizabethtown 


Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISION AND 
CurricuLum DEvELOPMENT 
President—Margaret Clayton, 1245 S. 4th 
St., Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Northcutt, 351 Ringo St., 
Ashland 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President—Kathleen Moore, Union College, 
Barbourville 
Secretary—Mrs. Narda Johnson, Wallins 


Teachers OF ExcEePTIONAL CHILDREN 
President—Mrs. Emily Smith, 3400 Grandview 
Ave., Louisville 7 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Browning, 210 Arbor Park, 
Louisville 8 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Kentucky Business Epucation ASsociaTION 
President—Alex Mcllvaine, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lucille Poyner, Reidland High School, 
Paducah 


Kentucky Association oF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Nancy Hamilton, Southern High 
School, 5940 Preston Highway, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Sister Virginia, S.C.N., Nazareth 
College, 851 South 4th, Louisville 3 


Kentucky CxassicaL ASsociATION 
President—Elizabeth C. Smith, 
Frankfort H.S., Frankfort 
Secretary—Robert L. Ladd, 
Holmes H.S., Covington 


Kentucky Association or CouNSELORS 
anp Deans or WomEN 
President—Jane Haselden, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Marguarite Arnold, Bryfield Farm, 
Simpsonville 


Kentucky Councit or TEACHERS oF ENGLISH 
President—Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary 
Secretary—Mrs. Clare Y. Blackburn, 28 Cham- 

berry Circle, Louisville 7 


KEA Planning Board 


ConrerENcE OF Foreicn Lancuace TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Robert Payne, 220 Laffoon Drive, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—F. Louise Matthews, 2121 W. Chestnut 
Street, Louisville 11 


Kentucky Councu, or GeocrapHy TEACHERS 
President—Willard Cockrill, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Ruadelle Van Norte, Breckinridge 
County High School, Hardinsburg 


Kentucky AssociaTION oF HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EpucaTion, AND RECREATION 
President—Oscar Gunkler, Berea 
Secretary—Dr. Sue Hall, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville 8 


Kentucky Hicn Scuoot Coacues Association 
President—Ralph McRight, 329 Friedman Ave., 
Paducah 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 


Kentucky Association or HicHER EpucaTion 
President—Dr. Harry M. Sparks, Murray State 
College, Murray 
Secretary—Dr. Mary I. Cole, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky INpusTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
President—Harry W. Heideman, 3917 Elmwood 
Avenue, Louisville 7 
Secretary—Harold K. Doane, duPont Manual 
High School, 120 West Lee, Louisville 8 


Kentucky Councit or Matuematics TEACHERS 
President—Helen Cunningham, 1110 Audubon 
Parkway, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Dewey Ball, Box 216, 
Whitley City 
Kentucky PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
President—Richard S. Kneisel, 3306 Wellingmoor 
Ave., Louisville 5 
Secretary—William F. Kelly, Adult Education 
Counselor, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 


Kentucky AssociaTIon oF Puysics TEACHERS 
President—Lewis W. Cochran, Physics Depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, Physics Department, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8 


KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
President—Dr. F. A. Pattie, Department of 
Psychology, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington 29 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, 
Lexington 


Kentucky AssociaTIon oF Seconpary EpucaTion 
President—D. C. Anderson, Mt. Sterling 
Secretary—Arthur Gaston, Frenchburg 


Kentucky Councin ror THE Soca, Stupies 
President—Dr. G. H. Hallman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Winifred D. Broderick, 250 Kennedy 
Court, Louisville 6 


Supervisors oF STUDENT TEACHING 
President—Nancy McClure, Lafayette Jr. High 
School, Lexington 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 


Kentucky ArT EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Clinton Adams, Art Department, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Harold Thurman, Elizabeth, Ind. 


Kentucky AssociaTION oF ScHoot LIBRARIANS 
President—Mrs. Harry W. Paxton, Plainview 
Drive, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Mrs. Eleanor Simmons, 2121 Murray 
Avenue, Louisville 5 ‘ 


Kentucky Music Epucators ASssociaTION 
President—George Hicks, Valley High School, 
Valley Station 
Secretary—Thomas A. Siwicki, Millersburg 


Commission on 


Term Expires 
i 7 


Charlton Hummel, Chairman, 4004 Brookfield, Louisville 7.................... 


Kentucky Speech Arts ASSOCIATION 
President—Mrs. Pearl Haggan, Morehead 
High School, Morehead 
Secretary—Mrs. Thelma Beeler, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
President—C. O. Neel, Versailles High Schoo! 
Versailles , 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, Colleve of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President—Edward Oakley, Wingo High 
School, Wingo ; 
Secretary—Wm. Cherry, South Chrisiian 
High School, Herndon 


DistTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
President—John Mattingly, Vocationa! School 
Valley Station : 
Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixiii, Mayfield 


Home Economics EpucaTion 

President—Dorotha Smith, Old Kentu:!:y Home 
School, Bardstown 

Secretary—Mrs. Betty Jean Aldridge, Clark 
County H.S., Winchester 


REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Depzrtment of 
Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Lillian Webster, Frankfort 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President—Wilfred H. Hardin, Beech Grove 
Secretary—Richard Boyd, Ahrens Trade High 
School, 546 South First, Louisville 2 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, Paris 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Van Curon, Harlan 


KEA Associated Groups 


Kentucky Forktore Society 
President—Dr. William Hugh Jansen, University 
: of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Dr. D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky ASSOCIATION oF FuTurE TEACHERS 
or AMERICA 
President—Ruth Rankin, Asbury College, Wilmore 
Secretary—Barbara Glass, Centre College, 
Danville 


Kentucky Hich ScHoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 1173, 
Lexington 
Assistant Commissioner—Joe Billy Mansfield, 
P. O. Box 1173, Lexington 


Kentucky ORNITHOLOGICAL SocIETY 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 Lakeside 
Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 6 Glen Hill 
Road. Louisville 7 


Kentucky Scoot Boarps ASsociaTION 
President—Foeman Rudd, 4535 Church St. 
Covington 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 29 


Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF SPONSORS 
or CHEERLEADERS 
Pep Ciuss, Baton TwirLers 
President—Mrs. Grant Fragstein, Lafayette H. S., 
Lexington 
Secretary—Stella S. Gilb, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 


Kentucky BookMEN’s ASSOCIATION : 
President—Judson Harmon, Whitley City 
Secretary—Ray Binford, Versailles 


Tenure and Academic Freedom _ 
Term Expires 
June 30, 1960 


June 30, 1958 
June 30, 1959 
June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1960 
June 30, 1957 


Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort... 
Charles Graham, Berea College, Berea 
Earlyne Saund Flemingsb 

J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, Covington 
Robert Mills, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29.... 
L. H. Lutes, Falmouth 
W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond 
W. Z. Carter, Murray 
Mrs. Russell Snyder, Henderson 
M. R. Guthrie, Middlesboro 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madi Paducah 

Mrs. Herbert Fraser, 411 Maple Street, Providence 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 
Amy Reed, Hodgenville 





Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro City Schools, Owensboro................0- 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 

Mrs. C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot 
Dr. A. D. Owens, City Schools, Newport.........--.-..:-..:sssssssesessessesseeenee 




















Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 





Term Expires 
June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1959 
veaeee June 30, 1959 
June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1958 
June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1957 

. June 30, 1958 
arty LO, Jane 








Mrs. Annie Laurie Allen, Chairman, Pembroke 

Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray. 

Mary Lawrence, 1366 High Street, Bowling Green... 

i i Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield 

Mrs. Mildred Shipp, Prospect Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5......... 

Ines Henry, Sadieville 4 R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond. 

Mrs. Louise Kiser, , 1958 Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, Morehead 

Iradella Lynch, 545 Greenup Street, Covington 1958 Mrs. Beatrice Allen, Russell Springs....................0-0+-- 
» 1958 Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue 


Mrs. Margaret Hoe, Box 776, Lynch ; 
Ora Watts, Campton June 30, 1958 Dr. C. W. Simms, Union College, Barbourville. June 30, 
Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary. June 30, 19 


(Vacancy existing in teacher members in Eastern District) 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Frankfor! 


Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington, ex officio 
Term Expires J. Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio 
June 30, 1957 Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort 
June 30, 1960 W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky 
June 30, 1958 State College, Richmond 
April 12, 1957 Edna M. Mitchell, Kentucky Education Association, Secretary 















































Commission on Professional Ethics 


Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Elizabeth Doak, Middlesboro 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville. 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, L 
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“and a Merry Christmas to all” 
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Announcing 


BLUEGRASS 


Thomas D. Clark. a native of Mississippi. has 
been associated with the University of Ken- 
tucky history department. which he now heads. 
for a quarter of a century. During that time 
he has become a noted historian of the South. 
the frontier, and Kentucky. and has gained a 
reputation which has led to his election to 
the presidency of the Southern Historical As- 
sociation (1947) and of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association (1956-1957). 

A graduate of the University of Mississippi. 
Dr. Clark holds an M.A. degree from the 
University of Kentucky and a Ph.D. degree 
from Duke University. He is the author or 
editor of many books and articles, including 
the standard text on Kentucky history. 


CAVALCADE 


A Kentucky Anthology 
Edited by 
Thomas D. Clark 


One of the most fabled areas of America is the 
Bluegrass region of Kentucky. As the first frontier 
—and later as a center of culture and gracious living 
which made Lexington known as the “Athens of the 
West” — the Bluegrass has been the inspiration for 
history. legend, anecdote, tall tales — and a really 
disproportionate share of America’s finest writing. 

This book, edited by Dr. Thomas D. Clark. Ken- 
tucky’s outstanding historian. contains the richest 
and most colorful passages from almost two cen- 
turies of literature about the Bluegrass. 


Among the selections are pieces by Pulitzer 
Prize winners Robert Penn Warren and A. B. 
Guthrie Jr. Henry Clay is represented and two of 
his biographers. Bernard Mayo and Calvin Colton. 
as well. Three selections from the works of James 
Lane Allen appear. Other favorite Kentucky authors 
are included: Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Irvin S. 
Cobb. John Fox, Jr.: and with them such famous. 
outsiders as Joseph Hergesheimer, John James 
Audubon, Theodore Roosevelt, Anthony Trollope. 
Charles Dudley Warner. and even Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

From John Filson’s narrative of the 
discovery of the Bluegrass to Patrick 
O’Donovan’s remarks on the last 
gubernatorial campaign. | BLUE- 
GRASS CAVALCADE discloses the 
varied pattern of life in “The Prom- 


ised Land.” $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 








